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Chronicle 


Home News.—Rear-Admiral Thomas P. Magru- 
der caused considerable public comment by criticizing 
the navy in the Saturday Evening Post. The gist of this 
criticism was that the Navy is spending 
$300,000,000 and getting in return 
$200,000,000 worth of navy. He par- 
ticularly scored the very large number of naval officers 
carried on the active list and concentrated in Washing- 
ton. In spite of the fact that disciplinary action was 
expected, Secretary Wilbur surprised everyone by im- 
mediately ordering the Admiral “to submit to the Navy 
Department promptly a full detailed plan for the re- 
organization of the Navy and the Navy Department.” 
The Admiral’s answer was “I have no full detailed plan 
for the reorganization of the Navy.” Senator Borah’s 
comment was that we need more Magruders. The Presi- 
dent denied that the Navy is over-officered and defended 
the necessity of keeping a large personnel for future 
contingencies. Later, the Admiral was said to have 
reached an understanding with Secretary Wilbur. 

The meeting which met at Ogden, Utah, “composed 
of active working Democrats” of the Pacific Coast and 
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progressive dry Democrats did not materialize, while the 
Smith campaign in all the Western States became acute. 
It was announced from New York that the local Demo- 
cratic organization there had no hand in this work and 
that Governor Smith’s attitude will be, as in the past, 
strict attention to his work of governing New York. At 
the same time, Dr. McBride, General Superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League, began a political campaign 
against Smith by calling upon the people of North Caro- 
lina “to keep the wet elements in America from using 
the State to deliver the Government of the United States 
over to those who flaunt the Constitution and the laws 
of the land.” 


Austria—During the night of September 26, 
the 5,000-foot dam dividing Liechtenstein from Switzer- 
land collapsed and the greatest innundation in its history 
threatened destruction to the little 
principality. With the rise of Lake 
Constance disaster spread. Schaan and 
Gamprin were submerged and the town of Ramsberg 
was entirely demolished. Adding to the horror the dam 
at Bangs yielded and the frontier town of Feldkirch 
was half inundated. Water had entered the Province 
of Vorarlberg, and Carinthia was also suffering. Many 
lives were lost and property damage ran far into the 
millions. Bridges were demolished; railroads crippled 
and communication by wire destroyed. The Austrian 
and Swiss Governments rushed soldiers to the scenes. 


Flood Takes 
Heavy Toll 


China.—Following the capture of Swatow on the 
South China coast by Yeh Ting and the entrance into the 
city of some 14,000 Communist troops from the Province 
of Kiangsi, Communistic disturbances 


Communists 
Take developed and the local conditions be- 
Swatow came chaotic. All officials of the Gov- 


ernment and the police disappeared and a prominent 
Communist was appointed Commissioner of Foreign Af- 
fairs. During the nights of September 23-24, a good 
deal of looting of Chinese shops, banks and residences 
took place by the mob. For the protection of their 
consulate and nationals the Japanese landed sixty men, 
and the American gunboat “ Asheville” was dispatched 
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‘o thé scene as a precaution. Peking regarded the cap- 
ture of Swatow as serious, since Russia may thus be given 
a port for the shipment of munitions from Vladivostok 
and a new base for propaganda. 

Though news from Hankow was sparse, as the local 
authorities had suppressed the press, it was reported that 
General Tang, who was in contro] there, had strengthened 

his position on the middle Yangtse by 
eel disarming his opponents at Wuhu after 

some fighting in which a few soldiers 
were killed. Subsequently it was rumored that he had 
set up an independent Government there and that Com- 
munist leaders were gathering under his protection. Riot- 
ing occurred, accompanied by many casualties when a 
group of Chinese stormed the Japanese quarter and when 
another group attempted forcibly to disperse labor agita- 
tors. 

Apart from the Hankow and Swatow incidents the 
general military situation was comparatively tranquil. 
However, an undercurrent ot labor unrest was causing 

fear among responsible Chinese that the 
} men a coming winter will witness a serious 

uation : 

recrudescence of Communist and labor 
troubles in the Yangtse Valley, especially at Hankow 
and Shanghai. Although the Nationalists have 50,000 
troops at Nanking and 20,000 more on the north bank 
of the Yangtse, lack of money, munitions and equipment 
threaten to demoralize the forces. Meanwhile to add to 
the country’s disorders the cholera epidemic in Tientsin 
showed no signs of abatement and delayed dispatches 
from the Kwangtung Province announced that on Sep- 
tember 10, Yeungkong, 150 miles southwest of Hong- 
kong, was struck by a tidal wave and typhoon and damage 
estimated at $1,000,000 followed, along with a loss of 
5,000 lives. 


Ecuador.—The anti-clerical party was active 
again. In consequence, the recent deportation of foreign 
priests, whom. the Government had charged with being 
Enforcing implicated in revolutionary movements, 
Anti-religious was followed by the publication, on Sep- 
Lave tember 25, of a decree providing for the 
stricter enforcement of the anti-religious laws. All for- 
eign clergymen, irrespective of creed or country, were 
forbidden entry into the Republic. The decree of Presi- 
dent Ayora reads: “In conformity with Article 5 of the 
religious laws, the immigration of foreign clergymen, in- 
dividually or collectively, is prohibited.” In exceptional 
cases and only for a period not to exceed ninety days. 
the Minister of the Interior may allow foreign priests to 
enter. 


France.—Several unsuccessful attempts were made 
on September 24, to wreck trains carrying American 
Legion members who were traveling in the south of 
France. Communists, French or Italian, 
were supposed to be responsible for the 
attack. Near Nice, a bomb tore up a 
section of track just before the arrival of the Paris ex- 
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press. An accident was averted only by the fact that 
the train, which was carrying a small group of Legion- 
aires, was a few minutes late. It was successfully flagged 
and rerouted. Two special trains of Legionaires, which 
followed, likewise escaped injury. An unexploded bomb 
was discovered by track inspectors at another point on 
the line, and heavy rocks between the rails at a third 
spot. Near the exploded bomb was found a placard bear- 
ing the inscription Vivent Sacco et Vanzettt. 

The tariff situation remained unchanged. The of- 
ficial correspondence had not been published at the time 
of going to press. Unofficially it was understood that the 

French reply to the American note of 
| September 20, while deprecating any 

tariff war, would point out that French 
law does not permit most-favored-nation terms without 
reciprocity of some sort. Just what exchange of favors 
might be possible was matter of conjecture, pending the 
progress of correspondence and the preliminary sessions 
of the expected conference. 

The credit demands attached to the Soviet debt pro- 
posals were not regarded favorably in France. The Gov- 
ernment showed signs of adhering to its former policy 

of insisting that the debt settlement 
aa should not be involved by the introduc- 

tion of any question of credit terms. 
Popular opinion, already incensed against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment after the Rakowsky affair, was not at all favor- 
able to the extension of credits far in excess of the 
proposed annual payments on the debt. 

Germany.—On September 23, in what was con- 
sidered the most terrible accident in the history of the 
Lufthansa air service, Baron Ago von Maltzan, German 
Ambassador to the United States, with 
five others, met instant death near 
Schleiz, Thuringia, when the Dornier- 
Merkur plane “ DSE 85,” in which he was travelling from 
Berlin to Munich, crashed from a height of 500 feet. 
[mmediate investigation was started. The suggestion of 
political sabotage was promptly discredited. Aeronautical 
experts refused to accept climatic conditions as an ex- 
planation. No definite cause had been determined upon. 
Profound regret was felt in diplomatic and social circles. 
President Coolidge in a dispatch to President von Hin- 
denburg referred to his Excellency “ not only as a diplo- 
mat of marked ability, but as a man whose high qualities 
won for him the respect of all.” Similar sentiments were 
expressed in the condolences offered by twenty-seven 
countries represented in Berlin. The funeral took place 
at Gross Lucknow where the body was interred in the 
family vault. 

At the convention of city officials held at Magde- 
burg on September 23, a strong demand for the revision 
of the present system of taxation was made by the Mayors 
and Chamberlains of most of the larger 
cities of the Reich. A bitter attack at 
Hjalmar Schacht’s loan policy was 
launched by President Mulert in his opening speech. He 
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accused the Reichbank head of favoring the great indus- 
trial combinations at the expense of the municipalities. 
Chancellor Marx favored tax equalization and self-gov- 
ernment for the cities, but repeated interruptions from 
Socialist and Communist representatives showed their dis- 
satisfaction and emphasized the combative spirit of the 
assembly. 

At the meeting in Berlin delegates of the railroad em- 
ployes fulminated against the refusal of the Reichbank 
administration to increase the salaries of the working 
classes. The conflict was predicted when 
the Reich Government decided an ad- 
vance in wages for all public officials. 
Though a strike was not threatened by the railway men, 
they appealed to the trade unions for support in their 
demands for shorter hours and just compensation. The 
danger of the situation was not minimized and it was 
anticipated that practically all the trade unions would 
join the movement for higher wages. 


Workers 
Protest 


Great Britain —According to the statistical review 
recently issued by the Registrar General, the num- 
ber of marriages and births in England and Wales dur- 
ing the past year show a marked decline. 
The marriage rate was 14.3 persons on 
a basis of 1,000. This was 0.S lower 
than the rate for 1925, and was the lowest rate since 1886, 
with the exception of 1917. The births registered during 
the year were equal to a rate of 17.8 per 1,000 population. 
This was lower by 0.5 per 1,000 than the registrations for 
the preceding year and was, likewise, the lowest rate 
recorded since civil registration was established. There 
was a decrease not only in the birthrate but also in the 
actual number of births. The number registered during 
1926, namely, 694,563, was the lowest since 1860, in 
which year the population of England and Wales was 
estimated at about one-half of that of today. There was 
an excess of illegitimate births of 695 in 1926 over the 
year before, the total being 29,591, or 43 per 1,000 births. 
The total number of absolute divorce decrees was less by 
9 than that of 1925. In this estimates of population, the 
Registrar General found an increase of 0.46 in England 
and Wales, and of 0.08 in Scotland, but a decrease of 
0.08 in Northern Ireland and of 0.50 in the Irish Free 
State. 


Marriage and 
Birth Statistics 


Ireland—As a result of the stalemate brought 
about through the general elections, the political situa- 
tion in the Free State remained bewildering even to the 
closest observers in Ireland. The feel- 
ing throughout the country was in 
favor of the adoption of some sort of 
working program between the Ministerialists and the 
Fianna Fail. Only by some such unity of action, it 
was pointed out, can there be a betterment of the economic 
situation. But even in economics, there is a wide differ- 
ence between the policies of the two dominant parties, the 
Government inclining to a free-trade program and Fianna 
Fail believing that the protective tariff is the solution for 
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most of the economic and sociological ills. During the 
first half of the current year, there was, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1926, an increase in exports 
and a slight decrease in imports, so that the adverse trade 
balance was reduced by almost a million pounds. 


Italy—Government reports on foreign trade for 
the first seven months of the current year revealed a 
considerable reduction of the unfavorable balance existent 
for the same period in 1926. While 
imports still exceeded exports by more 
than 4,000,000,000 lire, last year’s ad- 
verse balance for the same months was reduced by near- 
ly 2,500,000,000 lire. Imports and:exports both showed 
some reduction, but the exaggerated predictions of trade 
depression to follow deflation and stabilization of the 
lira seem not to have been verified. 

A son was born to Donna Rachele Mussolini, wife of 
the Premier, at her villa near Forli on September 27. 
He is the fourth child of the family. The Premier was 
the recipient of many notes of congratu- 
lation, including cordial expressions 
from the Quirinal and the Vatican. 
Throughout Italy many public demonstrations took place, 
despite the Premier’s wish to the contrary. The child 
was baptized the day after his birth, receiving the name 
of Romano. Both mother and son were reported as 
faring very well. 


Foreign 
Trade 


Son to 
Mussolini 


Japan.—A statement in an interview with the press 
at Kobe by Admiral Saito on September 26, was in- 
terpreted as a recommendation that the Japanese Gov- 

ernment summon a second three-Power 


New Naval : 
Conference naval conference as soon as possible. He 
Propeset believed that a conference could now be 


successful as the Powers know the situation better than 
they did in the early summer. No agreement, he stated, 
was possible without a compromise. However, the entire 
suggestion was a personal not an official one. But the 
Government was considered sympathetic to it. As for 
the British project to alter the size of capital ships and 
the caliber of guns, Admiral Saito said that if this 
plan were pressed it must be agreed upon at the earliest 
possible date, as it would call for at least two years of 
naval experiments and Japan’s replacement program is 
due to begin in 1931. He asserted further that Japan 
would not commence competitive naval building but 
would only carry out plans already authorized. 


Mexico.—As was predicted, the presidential cam- 
paign in Mexico has resulted in serious disturbances and, 
in some cases, murder. In Chiapas, Pedro Villatoro, a 
follower of Obregon, was accused of the 
murder of Emilio Arroyo, President of 
the Serrano Committee, and of his as- 
sistant, Juan Rural. Another Obregonista, Jose Carmen 
Solis, was murdered at Mazatepec, it was said, by a Gov- 
ernment official, Teodulo de la Cruz. A prominent ad- 
herent of Gomez, General Carlos Vidal, was kidnapped 
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and killed, as was also another of the same party, Colonel 
Vizearra. The so-called plot against the life of Obregon 
was Officially declared to be a fiction emanating from the 
brain of Roberto Cruz, the notorious Chief of Police of 
Mexico City. Meanwhile, the former Carranza general, 
Candido Aguilar, startled the country by a ferocious 
attack on Obregon, accusing the latter of being the direct 
instigator of the murder of Carranza some years ago by 
Rodolfo Herrero. Obregon made no answer to this ac- 
cusation, but it was reported that Aguilar had been kid- 
napped. In many places the CROM resorted to direct 
action in favor of Obregon. 

Government bulletins related several rebel attacks in 
Puebla, principally at Teopantlan ; also, in Oaxaca, a seri- 
ous attack near Sola de Vega. In the latter State there 

was a large concentration of armed 
po Agrarians, and sanguinary attacks by 

them in revenge for the recent assassina- 
tion of their leader, Manuel Montes. The latter’s suc- 
cessor, Honorato Teutli, committed serious depredations 
at San Andres Texmelucan, Huejotzingo and Cholula. 
Their activities took the form of burning houses. The 
Government also reported that the insurrectionist leader, 
Jose Hernandez, called “ E] Chico,” was carrying on a 
difficult campaign against the Federal forces around 
Xico, where the severe terrain and swamp fever caused 
ravages among the soldiers. In the same State, at Oteam- 
pan and Orizaba, Celerino Escobar was active. In Jalis- 
co, five bloody battles took place against the Federal 
troops. Luis Ibarra and Lucas Cuevas delivered a severe 
beating to the Federal General, Lorenzo Munoz, at Zapot- 
lanejo. In Nayarit, the Federals under Ramirez Ro- 
mano, a man of evil reputation, were on the rampage, 
pillaging and murdering. At Leon, in Guanajuato, a 
young priest named Perez was put to death without court- 
martial for saying Mass in secret. Another priest named 
Sandano was also reported to have been put to death in 
Jalisco. However, Church records revealed that there is 
no such name carried on their lists. 


Russia.—Five young Russian noblemen, Blamas- 
sov, Stroyev, Solsky, Samilov and Von Aderkass, pleaded 
guilty on September 23, before the Supreme Military 

Court in Moscow to charges of enter- 
a - ing the Red Army with the intent to 

commit terrorist acts and to spy for for- 
eign Powers. They were alleged to belong to the counter- 
revolutionary organization of Grand Duke Nicholas and 
to be in connection with the British Intelligence Service. 
On September 25 four of the group were sentenced to 
death without appeal by the Military Court, and the fifth, 
Von Aderkass, to ten years’ solitary confinement. Al- 
leged confessions were published in which the culprits 
proclaimed their disillusionment and warned other Rus- 
sians in exile against similar enterprises. 


League of Nations—The Eighth Assembly of 
the League of Nations closed with the address of the 
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President, Alberto Guani, on September 27. Discussion 
concerning the proposed Arbitration and 


Close of : ‘ 
Eighth Security Committee prolonged the Coun- 
Session cil’s session until the following day. 


The meeting of the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion was set for December 1. Cuba and Canada were 
added to this Commission, on which the New World is 
already represented by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Uruguay and the United States. The outlawry of 
war was solemnly and unanimously voted by the As- 
sembly. A similar resolution was adopted by the Council 
concerning the Polish proposal for the outlawing of war, 
as follows: 

The Council, considering the resolution adopted by the Assembly 
on September 4, forbidding all wars of aggression and declaring 
that all pacific means must be employed to settle differences of 
whatever nature which may arise between States, begs the Sec- 
retary General to bring the said resolution to the attention of all 
States members of the League. 

After prolonged discussion the Assembly yielded to 
the Latin-American and Scandinavian delegates, who in- 
sisted that sufficient credits be voted to make permanent 
the efforts for the codification of international law. 

The Disarmament Committee of the Assembly voted on 
September 23, to ask the United States not only to con- 
tinue to sit on the Preparatory Commission but also on 
the special Security Committee which 
will be created to study the best means 
of extending security and arbitration 
compacts, as necessary for the reduction of armaments. 
Dr. Stresemann, who announced on September 23, that 
Germany had signed the compulsory arbitration clause 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, insisted 
in a speech on the following day that armaments could 
not and should not form the basis of security, arguing 
that their inevitable effect was a threat to other nations. 
His plea was echoed by other leaders of France, Holland 
and Belgium. The Assembly adopted a report by Sefior 
Guerrero of Salvador on the private manufacture of arms 
and the publicity of manufacturing figures. The report 
calls for an international conference on the subject. 


Security 
Committee 





Next week, G. K. Chesterton, by a clever 
parallel called “The Official Contradiction,” 
proves that Sir Arthur Keith admits that all is 
not well with Darwinism. 

“The Klan Aftermath in Indiana,” by Robert 
R. Hull, is a survey of present conditions in that 
State now that the principal actors in the recent 
disgraceful tragi-comedy have been safely put 
away. 

“The Layman and His Religion” is a frank 
confession of what happens to a layman when he 
starts out to discuss his religion with non- 
Catholics. 
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The Generosity of the American People 
[- was with deep gratitude that Catholics in the United 
States learned of the gift of $100,000 made by the Holy 
Father for the relief of sufferers in the flooded districts of 
the Mississippi. Plans for using this money will be made 
by a committee consisting of the Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, the Bishops of Alexandria, Little Rock, Lafayette 
and Natchez, and the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., who 
has distinguished himself in the cause of charity both here 
and abroad, as president of the Catholic Near-East Asso- 
ciation. “As a slight token of Our paternal love and ad- 
miration for the American people,” wrote the Pontiff, 
“We place at their disposal the sum of $100,000. This 
contribution would have been impossible, if the princely 
generosity of the American people had not undertaken the 
support of Our relief and welfare work elsewhere in the 
world.”” The welfare work to which the Holy Father re- 
fers is the relief which has been offered, under the direc- 
tion of the Association of which Father Walsh is president, 
in Russia and the Near-East. 

This is not the first occasion on which Pius XI has re- 
ferred publicly to “the princely generosity of the Ameri- 
can people,” and, in a sense, the Holy Father’s words 
humiliate while they gratify us. Surely, the Pontiff did 
not write without deliberation, but we ask ourselves if 
we really deserve his praise. Perhaps we do. At any 
rate, as the commonest phrase in the mouths of a certain 
class of Europeans is that the American is ipso facto and 
by nature a money-grabber and a miser, not to say a Shy- 
lock, it is as balm in our souls to know that the Father of 
Christendom thinks of us in kindlier, and, possibly, truer 
terms. 

We know that our poor Catholic people are “ princely ” 
in their generosity, and this Review is eager to affirm the 
same of the American people at large. Proof is found in 
the hundreds of millions contributed by the American peo- 
ple during and after the war for the relief of suffering, 
not only in the countries associated with us in the conflict, 
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but with equal intensity among the Germans, the Austrians 


and the Russians. The sole and sufficient claim upon an 
American relief fund was need. Nationality was not 
considered. If it be said that nothing less was to be 
looked for from the wealthiest people in the world, the 
answer is that in collecting these relief funds the poor 
contributed as well as the rich. Not every American— 
contrary to a fairly common persuasion abroad—is a 
Ford, a Rockefeller or a Mellon. 

If we deserve in any measure the generous praise of 
Pius XI, let us strive to deserve it in fuller measure. As 
a people we have our faults, but it is an encouraging sign 
that we are willing to admit and discuss them. Not even 
the infinite love and mercy of an Omnipotent God can 
save the sinner who declines to admit that he needs for- 
giveness. Fear of Him is the beginning of wisdom. We 
who love our country bow under His judgments, while we 
pray that the charity and generosity of the American 
people may draw down His blessings and lead us all to 
the haven of peace, concord, and truth. 


Secretary Davis on Religious Education 

O the October issue of Good Housekeeping the Sec- 

retary of Labor contributes an article on the place 
of religion in education. The Secretary states nothing 
that is not familiar to every Catholic, and very little that 
is not rejected by every State school, college, and univer- 
sity, and by an overwhelming majority of the non-Cath- 
olic private educational agencies. 

The substance of the Secretary’s claim is that “ the soul 
of this nation will die if we do not instil in the minds 
and hearts of our children some proper form of religious 
and moral sense. . . . Men may say what they will, but 
we shall never have a morality that respects the rights of 
others unless our morality has a religious sanction. To 
put morality on anything but a religious basis is to build 
on sand.” But what are our schools doing to give our 
children “some proper form of religious and moral 
sense”? “ Today our children come out of their schools 
uncertain whether it is not a superstition to speak of such 
a thing as the soul, still more uncertain how to regard the 
Bible which inspired their fathers. . . . Teach a boy that 
he is nothing but an animated clod, that he is living in a 
godless world made up of a few gases and other elements, 
what is there to inspire him to live a creditable life? It 
was Ruskin who said ‘ All education should be moral first ; 
intellectual secondarily.’ ” 

All perfectly true. The soul of this nation will surely 
die if we fail to raise up a generation trained in religion 
and morality. For some decades we have been proceeding 
on the fatal theory that religion, morality, and good citizen- 
ship are contingent upon the enforcement of an exact- 
ing compulsory-education law. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, not to speak of sloyd, gymnastics, and brass- 
beating, were to be the salvation of the ordinary mass, 
while the higher grades were to be saved for society, re- 
ligion and humanity, by college courses chosen under the 
elective system. 
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The theory is alluring but wholly false. To train the 
brain without training the heart is often the best possible 
method of producing a clever criminal. 

Yet eighty years ago we adopted that theory by deciding 
that the only school fit for an American child was a school 
from which the teaching of religion, and of morality 
founded upon religion, was excluded by law. 

If after eighty years any Christianity is left among the 
American people, its survival is due to causes against 
which this godless education fought in vain. Approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of our children are still in schools 
which, as Dr. Weigle of Yale has remarked, are, how- 
ever, unintentionally, fosterers of atheism and immor- 
ality. 

No man who loves his country can contemplate this 
fact without grave forebodings. When shall we learn 
that the school without God is not the school which can 
save the soul of this nation? 


The Chicago “Tribune” and the Gag 

ISCOURSING in these pages some weeks ago on 
D “The Gagged American Press,” Mr. John Wiltbye 
took the American press to task for its ridiculously inade- 
quate handling of the Mexican situation. Curiously 
enough, his reflections have stirred the ire of the Chicago 
Tribune, the one newspaper in this country to which his 
general criticisms were not applicable. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the Tribune has 
done more than any other daily publication in the United 
States to broadcast what is really happening in Mexico. 
For more than ten years it has held to this policy, not in 
any “propaganda” spirit, as far as we have been able 
to discover, but out of a sense of duty to its readers. If 
its reports have not invariably been complete, the defici- 
ency is traceable, in our opinion, not to censorship exer- 
cised by the Tribune or imposed upon it, but to circum- 
stances which no newspaper can be reasonably expected 
to overcome. 

Its attitude in this respect is so generally known that 
Mr. Wiltbye apparently deemed it superfluous to point 
out in his article that the Tribune formed an exception. 
However, what Mr. Wiltbye, as well as ourselves, thought 
might be omitted, AMERICA now gladly supplies. Both 
the Editor and the contributor not only admit but assert 
that the charges appearing in the article in question, do not 
apply to the Chicago Tribune. 

In fairness to Mr, Wiltbye, however, it must be noted 
that in several points the Tribune misrepresents, uninten- 
tionally, no doubt, the position of that critic. “ Biograph- 
ical details are not required to disclose the fact that this 
writer has never lived in the practical world of the news- 
paper,” writes the editor of the Tribune. “If he had, 
the sinister mystery that puzzles him would be no mystery. 
He writes glibly of the duty of printing ‘all the news’ 
because he has never sat in while a paper is going to press 
and has overlooked the fact that there must be physical 
limitations and with them the necessity of selection and 
elimination.” 
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If anyone is writing “ glibly ” in this connection, it is 
not Mr. Wiltbye, but the Chicago editor. Possibly it is 
beside the point to note that the “ biographical details ” 
which the Tribune considers superfluous relate that at the 
early age of six Mr. Wiltbye first made his appearance in 
a newspaper plant, with the fell purpose of immersing 
the office cat in the one barrel of ink owned by a country 
weekly. Other details show that since that time, “ longer 
ago than I care to remember,” as he writes, the aroma 
of printer’s ink has almost constantly mounted as incense 
to his nostrils. While he cannot, of course, compare his 
experience with that of the editor of the Tribune, it is 
quite possible that he knows—as in a general way every 
intelligent man knows—what happens when “a paper is 
going to press.” But the simple fact is that Mr. Wiltbye 
did not write, glibly or otherwise, “ of the duty of print- 
ing ‘all the news.’” On the contrary, he wrote that 
“ there never was a newspaper that published all the facts 
it knew, and every newspaper man knows the reason 
why.” One reason is lack of space, and another, as Mr. 
Wiltbye clearly implies, is that some of the facts are not 
fit to print. 

“Theoretically, doubtless, he [Mr. Wiltbye] would 
concede this,” continues the Tribune, “ and fall back upon 
his theory of sinister powers of suppression, unfriendly 
to the Catholic cause in Mexico, bribed, perhaps, with 
‘the gold of Calles,’ or bullied by the klan or other agency 
of religious bigotry.” 

The Tribune assumes too much. Mr. Wiltbye did not 
concede. He asserted what, after all, is fairly obvious. 
Nor did he offer any “theory of sinister powers of sup- 
pression.” These picturesque fringes were manufactured 
by the Tribune, not by Mr. Wiltbye. Further, Mr. Wilt- 
bye specifically rejected the “gold of Calles” theory, 
lugged in by the Tribune, deeming it too simple an an- 
swer. What he asked was a reasonable explanation of the 
silence of the American press on the Mexican atrocities. 
The editor of the Tribune filled a column with his answer 
in criticism, some of it decidedly thin, but he failed to 
give that explanation. 


The Cowed American Press 

N substance, the defense of the press offered by the 

Tribune is this: there is plenty of news in Mexico, 
news, too, that should certainly be made known to the 
American people. But it cannot be made known. Why? 

The bad, bad Mexicans will not allow it to be pub- 
lished! Hence “ compromise or complete defeat,” writes 
the editor, “ are the alternatives.” Which means, prob- 
ably, that if the newspapers wish to be allowed to publish 
anything at all about what is happening in Mexico, they 
must publish news that is a “ compromise ” with the truth. 

While this admission might completely justify Mr. 
Wiltbye’s severest strictures, we are not prepared to 
accept it as a reasonable explanation. It is of value, how- 
ever, as an admission of the unreliability of the press 
reports in Mexico. There are movements in Mexico 
which rated properly for their news-value would call for 
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first-page headlines. But in Mexico, confesses the 
Tribune, “ the powers that control do not wish and cannot 
afford to have the news exported. The official censorship 
in Mexico is drastic and unashamed, and it is backed by 
an espionage which would not be scorned by the soviets’ 
cheka.” Hence the daily papers are forced to omit the 
publication of news which is of the highest importance, 
or to publish it in a garbled, “ compromised ” form. 

The reason why we are reluctant to accept this explana- 
tion is that difficulty in gathering the news and danger 
in publishing it usually act as a spur to the newspaper 
man. Anyone can publish what is submitted by a publicity- 
agent, but to discover news which interested factions are 
determined to suppress calls for ingenuity and courage. 
“ The passion for printing news is the ruling power which 
governs the newspaper editor,” writes the Tribune, “ and 
dictates day by day, year by year, what he publishes.” 

Precisely. But, to paraphrase Mr. Wiltbye, why does 
this “ passion,” this wild desire which fairly shakes the 
soul of every newspaper editor, roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove whenever a Calles bandit raises his visage 
above the horizon? 

Is it possible that the American newspaper will take 
refuge in a plea of cowardice? This is worse than any- 
thing written by Mr. Wiltbye, but it seems to follow 
from the Tribune’s defense. 

However, we are glad that the Tribune, in keeping 
with its usual Mexican policy, is not afraid to publish 
the fact of censorship “drastic and unashamed,” in 
Mexico. The Tribune is really not afraid of the bandit 
who jingles his spurs and proclaims his “ fee-foo-fum, 
I smell the blood of an editor man.” But why cannot 
the great newsgathering agencies stiffen the spines of 
the American newspapers by supplying them with re- 
liable, not compromised, accounts of what is happening 
in Mexico—a thing which thus far they have not done? 

Should the horizon grow dark, what is our army for? 
And should the worst come to worst, they can always 
call upon that indomitable champion of all American 
liberties, including those of the press, Senator Heflin. 
An attack by that gentleman is comparable to attacks by 
clouds of poison-gas, but it is hardly probable that the 
newspapers will be compelled to invoke him. Let them 
publish the truth about Mexico boldly and they will dis- 
cover that what they have been fearing is only a bogy 
in a Mexican hat, completely panoplied in penetrable 


bluff. 


Eliminating the Middleman 

A RECENT bulletin of the National Catholic Wel- 

fare Conference calls attention to a grave economic 
problem that has long vexed both the professors in the 
colleges, the manufacturer, and the ultimate consumer. 
To assert that it costs more to put an article in the con- 
sumer’s hands than to manutacture it, seems absurd; yet 
this is said to be sober truth by the head of a great 
banking corporation in New York. His conclusion is 
based upon personal investigation and upon interviews 
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with the executives of thirty-eight American corpora- 
tions. 

Inflated prices are the outcome of the enormous growth: 
of the middlemen in this country. The farmer has long 
felt the tremendous disparity between the price received 
for his crop and the price later demanded in the market. 
A manufacturer, striving to meet competition, cuts the 
manufacturing costs to a minimum, and concludes that he 
can reduce the selling price by ten per cent. and still make 
a fair profit. His conclusion will certainly lead him into 
bankruptcy uniess he has taken the middleman into con- 
sideration. Crated in a warehouse his goods are almost 
worthless. His problem is to get them to a market where 
they can be exchanged for money or other desirable con- 
siderations. To make his goods known, he needs the 
advertising agent. Once they are favorably known, he 
must call upon the salesman and the distributor, and each 
new move means the expenditure of money. 

Thus expenses pyramid, and in the end the burden must 
be carried by the ultimate consumer. He does not carry 
it willingly, and generally forgets that the manufacturer 
as well as himself, is the victim of a vicious economic 
system. No individual in the whole chain that begins 
with the shop-worker or the farm-hand has been guilty 
of dishonesty or even of sharp practice in demanding pay 
for his services. It is the system that is at fault. As 
the Bishops wrote in their Program of Social Reconstruc- 
tion, published eight years ago, “the astonishing dif- 
ference between the price paid by the producer and that 
paid by the consumer has become the scandal of our in- 
dustrial system.”’ The additions made successively by the 
army of middlemen to the last selling price are among the 
chief causes of the high cost of living at the present day. 

Up to the present no method of avoiding the middleman 
has won general acceptance. He is like bad weather. 
Everyone complains of him, but no one does anything 
to get rid of him. In their Program the Bishops pointed 
out that the direct and obvious means of destroying the 
system lay in the formation of cooperative societies by 
the consumers. 

It is to be hoped that the cooperative movement will 
be given the trial which it deserves. The cooperative store 
is not intended as a means of enriching either manu- 
facturer or consumer, still less as an addition to the many 
existing forms of middlemen. As the bulletin of the 
Conference points out, the store does not “give quick 
returns and large returns to the consumers right away.” 
At the outset, it offers to save the small margin of profit 
on each article which the retail dealer customarily makes. 
As new stores are added, the amount saved becomes 
larger, wholesale purchases can be made, and plans 


” formed for the establishment of factories. 


“Our superior energy, initiative and commercial ca- 
pacity” observe the Bishops, should enable us to give 
the cooperative plan a full and fair trial. The beneficial 
effects will not be restricted to the economic field, but wil] 
strike at a blow at other abuses and injustices which 
plague the whole social body. 
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Catholics Eminent in Electrical Science 


J. J. McCarrny, S.J. 


America for July 23, Mr. G. K. Chesterton stated that 

“we should be perfectly justified in writing in large 
letters of The Catholic Science of Electricity.” The sci- 
ence is saturated with the records of Catholics. Yet when 
it comes to a matter of names and facts, we do not seem to 
be familiar enough with Catholic scientists to get beyond 
the three great names. A list is here submitted of the 
names, and a summary of the accomplishments, of thirty- 
three men who were, or are, certainly Catholics. Some 
of them are household names; others we may never have 
heard of ; and still others are our next-door neighbors. 

Epmunpo AcMeErpA, S.J. (1893—) Spanish. Has in- 
vented an “accumulator” or battery which concentrates 
ten times as much electrical energy as any of the same 
size and weight known at present. The Almeida batteries 
will be installed in the new Paris-Orleans railroad and a 
company has been formed to exploit the battery com- 
mercially. Fr. Almeida has been honored at several 
European scientific congresses. (AmERIcA, July 9.) 

ANDRE MARIE AMPERE (d. 1836) French. The dis- 
coverer of the theory of electro-dynamics and the first to 
develop the laws of electro-magnetism. A unit of elec- 
tricity is named after him. “ Ampére, who has been called 
the Newton of electricity, laid so securely the foundations 
of this new branch of knowledge that no one has been 
able to disturb them.” (J. A. Fleming.) 

GIovANNI Battista Beccarta (d. 1781) Italian. Made 
important discoveries regarding the electrical resistance 
and conductivity of water, and of air contiguous to electri- 
fied bodies. 

ANTOINE-CESAR BECQUEREL (d. 1878) French. Is con- 
sidered the creator of the science of electro-chemistry. 
His labors were profound and his discoveries numerous 
and valuable. He constructed a constant cell, the fore- 
runner of the Daniell cell; and he made researches into 
the generation of electricity and in the field of thermo- 
electricity generally. 

Henri Becgueret (d. 1908) French. The founder of 
the science of radioactivity. He discovered that certain 
uranium compounds emitted radiations of high penetrative 
power and possessed properties similar to the Roentgen 
rays. 

Epovarp Branty (1846—) French. Inventor of the 
coherer or “ Radioconductor Branly” which first made 
wireless possible, and was used by Marconi in his system. 
M. Branly was appointed Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1900 for “having discovered the principle of 


wireless telegraphy.” 
M. Carré (d. about 1863) French. Famous manu- 


[ his article “On Three Names,” in the issue of 


facturer of carbon electrodes. His carbons were of a 
highly durable quality; were first used by Foucault in his 
researches in optics ; and were the standard for subsequent 
adaptations. 

Joun JosepH Carty (1861—) American. Pioneer 
inventor in the development of the telephone. Is famous 
for his underground and transcontinental systems of tele- 
phony; for developments in wireless telephony; for the 
“ bridging-bell ” system of rural telephony. General Carty 
has received numerous decorations and medals, and is an 
outstanding figure in the present-day commercial develop- 
ment of long-distance telephony. 

ABBE GIOVANNI CaSELLI (d. 1891) Italian. Invented 
a “pentelegraph” or electro-chemical copying telegraph 
which was for years in use in France and Russia. In 
1865 Caselli built an electric motor for Napoleon III. 

CuarLes Aucustin Coutoms (d. 1806) French. In- 
ventor of the torsion-balance electrometer,—an instrument 
for detecting electricity and measuring its quantity. The 
discovery or demonstration of several laws in electro- 
magnetics, and of the two-fluid theory is credited to 
Coulomb. A unit of electricity is named after him. 

EpwarpD CREIGHTON (d. 1874) American. Was a con- 
struction engineer in the West and Far West. He built 
the first telegraph line to the Pacific coast shortly after 
the close of the Civil War. 

Patrick BerNnarp Detany (d. 1924) American. Was 
one of the leading lights among electrical engineers in 
America. He held over 150 patents covering anti-induc- 
tion cables, synchronous multiplex telegraphy, transmit- 
ting six messages simultaneously over one wire, automatic 
and speed systems for ocean and land lines, etc. He 
invented the method of recovering lost bullion from the 
ocean bed, as was used in 1923 in recovering gold from 
the Laurentic sunk off the coast of Ireland. Mr. Delaney 
was the recipient of many honors and medals. 

Procorrus Diviscu (d. 1765) Bohemian. First to 
apply electricity to medicine. Erected the first lightning- 
rod in 1754 before Franklin’s suggestions were known 

and before they were carried out elsewhere. 

SEBASTIAN ZIANI DE FERRANTI (1864—) English. One 
of the leaders in the commercial development of the elec- 
trical industry in England. He was the first to attempt the 
distribution of electricity over long distances at high vol- 
tage. He superintended the design and erection of the 
Deptford main station. He is the head of the 
firm of Ferranti, Ltd., and holds many patents and has 
been associated with many electrical interests. 

JeAN-BERTRAND-LEON Foucautt (d. 1868) French. 
While Foucault’s reputation is based chiefly upon his dis- 
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coveries and contributions to the science of optics, his 
work in electrical science was of high value. He invented 
an automatic regulator for the feed of the Davy electric 
arc lamp. In 1855 he observed and reported the “ Fou- 
cault’s currents,”—heating currents developed in a disc 
of metal rotating between the poles of a strong magnet. 
The mercury interrupter used with the induction coil, and 
an excellent form of engine are also due to him. 

Luigi Gatvani (d. 1798) Italian. Discoverer of cur- 
rent electricity or “ galvanism ” from experiments in ani- 
mal electricity. He laid the foundation of the science of 
electro-chemistry. A form of battery and an instrument 
of measurement of electricity are named after him. 

AnpREw Gorpon (d. about 1750) Scottish. Con- 
structed a cylindrical (glass) static machine; devised the 
electric “chimes” usually ascribed to Franklin; and in- 
vented the electric “whirl” sometimes accredited to 
Hamilton. 

ZENOBE THEOPHILE GRAMME (d. 1901) French. In- 
vented independently the ring-wound armature dynamo 
which through him came to be used extensively. 

Assé Havy (d. 1822) French. Known as the founder 
of the science of crystallography. He was famed for his 
discoveries regarding the effects of electricity on crystals. 
“Father of pyro-electricity.” 

Joun Wittiram Mackay (d. 1902) American. Capi- 
talist and promoter. In 1884 with James Gordon Bennett 
he formed the Commercial Cable Co.,—later the Postal 
Telegraph Co.,—laid down two transatlantic cables, and 
despite great difficulties and opposition, including a rate 
war, forced down the toll-rate on transatlantic messages. 

GuGLieLMo Marconi (1875—) Italian. Famed in- 
ventor of the wireless telegraph in the sense that it was 
he who combined the important elements of wireless that 
had previously been invented. To him the scientific tri- 
umph of wireless telegraphy is due. He has continually 
improved wireless and its methods by his inventions and 
modifications. He has been decorated in many European 
countries; *has received numerous honors and degrees; 
and divided the Nobel Prize in Physics with Ferdinand 
Braun in 1909. 

Maceponio MeEtioni (d. 1854) Italian. Famous for 
his researches in thermotics. He perfected and developed 
the use of the thermo-pile in his investigations concerning 
radiant heat. 

Antonio Meuccr (d. 1889) Italian. In 1860 he per- 
formed the first experiment in telephony; he applied for 
a patent in 1871 but failed to receive it. When Bell 
announced his invention, Meucci and the Italian govern- 
ment brought the matter to the U. S. Supreme Court 
which declared that “ The Bell telephone should be called 
Meucci’s, the Bell Telephone Co. having acquired its 
patent illegally.” The Bell Company appealed but litiga- 
tion was ended by the death of Meucci. 

Joun J. Montcomery (d. 1911) American. Was best 
known as an inventor and experimenter in the field of 
aeronautics. His contributions to electrical science are a 
telegraph sending a message received by a typewritten 
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record, and a new form of storage battery charging recti- 
fier. 

Epwarp JuLIAN Natty (1859—) American. Was en- 
gaged in commercial telephone and telegraph work since 
1875 and in official capacities since 1890, from which he 
retired Jan. 1, 1925, after fifty years of service. Mr. 
Nally prepared estimates for the first telegraph lines to 
follow all transcontinental railway line: constructed during 
the period 1890-1900. He opene. numerous wireless 
circuits between the United Siates and foreign countries 
from 1915 to 1925. “ Pioneer in telegraph, telephone and 
radio.” 

Leopotpo Nosiii (d. 1835) Itulian. Inventor of the 
astatic needle. Inventor also of the thermo-electric pile 
later developed by Melloni. Nobili made many experi- 
ments in animal electricity and left to his successors im- 
portant facts relating to this branch of the science. 

Asse J. A. Notiet (d. 1770) French. Famous for 
his discoveries of the effects of electricity on animals and 
plants and on the evaporation of fluids. He also sug- 
gested the identity of the lightning and the electric spark, 
and of the thunder and the snap of the spark. The 
electric spark from a living body was first observed by 
Nollet. 

Antonio Pactnotti (d. 1912) Italian. Is best known 
for the invention in 1860 of a ring-wound dynamo which 
was later independently constructed by Z. T. Gramme. 

Gaston Pianté (d. 1889) French. Devised a lead 
storage battery having a higher E.M.F. than any other 
previous battery. 

Epwarp RAyMOND-BARKER (1857—) English. Is an 
expert in the electro-technics of submarine telegraphy and 
has assisted in laying both Atlantic and Pacific ocean 
cables. He has invented a rectifier converting modern- 
practice alternating currents into conventional code; a 
calculator board; a two-tone electro-vibratory inductive 
system of telegraphy for use in cable repair work. He 
has secured and demonstrated from an Atlantic cable. 
unique 17-day telluric-current records. Author of several 
books on technical matters. 

Tuomas O’Conor SLoANE (1851—) American. Is 
a recognized authority in matters electrical. He is an 
inventor, a professor of natural sciences, an expert on 
patents, editor of scientific magazines, translator, com- 
piler, and author of many treatises on electrical subjects. 

ALESSANDRO VotTa (d. 1827) Italian. “The Founder 
of Electrical Science.” In 1799 “ Volta gave to the world 
his epoch-making discovery of the Voltaic pile or battery. 
Piling up a column of discs of copper, moist cloth and 
zinc, one on the other repeated in this order for scores of 
times, he constructed his pile which has ever since borne 
his name.”—J. A. Fleming. Volta is also the inventor of 
the electrophorus and perfected the gold-leaf electroscope. 

Ewatp Grorc von Krerst (d. 1748) German. Dis- 
covered in 1745 the principle of the Leyden jar. 

This list is complete as far as I know. I hope its publi- 
cation will lead to the formation of similar lists in astron- 
omy, chemistry, biology and other branches of science. 
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Historic Sense 


AGNES HENDERSON 


understand history without it,” said Professor 
Phillimore in the Dublin Review. 

A mind enlightened by faith may be said to have an 
innate historic sense, because it can rest on the great mass 
of historic truth, and although many details of the world’s 
story may to any particular individual be unknown, such 
portions as are known can be fitted into the scheme of 
things. For all Catholics, even those receiving the most 
elementary instruction in their Faith, gain thereby a certain 
glimpse of world history as it is embodied in that great 
mass of accepted truth that the Bible story and the history 
of the Church implies. 

But even as Catholics we have nowadays to face the 
fact that the very complexity of the results of modern 
research makes it increasingly difficult to convey a true 
sense of history to the young mind. There is a story 
told of a Sunday-school teacher who had just described 
to her class the flight of the Israelites through the divided 
waters of the Red Sea, and the subsequent drowning of 
Pharaoh’s hosts. A little lad of an enquiring turn of 
mind wanted to know whether, if divers were to go down 
into the Red Sea at the present time, they would find the 
remains of the chariots of the Egyptians. The boy 
next to him shook with suppressed laughter and on being 
asked the reason replied: “ Please, miss, he thinks it’s 
true!” 

That little ancedote conveys, to a certain extent, what 
we have to contend with today, because it is an almost 
insuperable difficulty to impart a true appreciation of 
history to young folks who hear, if they do not read, the 
news of the day; who have, in large measure, their own 
press and their own fiction; who gaze for hours at picture- 
films upon which real happenings and fiction may be pre- 
sented in such a way as to render it practically impossible 
for children to realize which is which. 

As to local history, it is but natural, as a consequence of 
the evils following the Reformation in so many countries, 
that Catholics nowadays should be ignorant of so much 
of it. Father Martindale, S.J., writing in the London 
Catholic Times, tells of a priest in New Mexico who, 
despite immense difficulties, has done great things for his 
“very unusual congregation”—a veritable mixture of 
races and social types. This priest, in a letter to Father 
Martindale, remarked: “ How strange it is that even 

‘Catholics occupy their thoughts so much with the ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers’ when Catholics themselves had explored and 
‘colonized about one third of the United States before the 
Pilgrims ever heard that there was such a country!” 

But fair-minded and impartial research is beginning to 
give us belated credit. To give but one instance, the His- 


“T IKE or dislike the Church, you cannot begin to 


torical Society of Missouri has publicly proclaimed the 
honor due to Mother Philippine Duchesne, Religious of 
the Sacred Heart, as “ the pioneer woman whose life work 
has claimed the gratitude of Missouri.” Surely, it stands 
as a case unique for an unsectarian Historical Society to 
give such a striking tribute to one who was so devoted a 
child of the Church that the cause for her beatification is 
now being promoted at Rome. 

To take another aspect of local history, beside many 
parish churches throughout Britain are cemeteries, cen- 
turies old. Until the Reformation these churches, or 
churches on those sites, were Catholic and Catholics were 
buried with Catholic rites within those grounds. But how 
incomplete, usually, are the Catholic records of these 
burial places! We know that in some of them, or in the 
cathedrals or churches beside them, saints and men, too 
famous in Britain’s story for their memories ever to die, 
lie buried. 

To the Catholic who visits England, St. Augustine at 
Canterbury, St. David in Wales, St. Columba in Iona, St. 
Patrick in Ireland, are not mere historical personages of 
their own periods only, for they can still be solicitous of 


the welfare of those who carry on the good fight in the ~ 


places where of old they themselves labored, or where their 
bodies are laid. That is a point of view that gives really 
vital force to the study of the history of local saints and 
pioneers, and of old burial grounds and churches, and is 
what we ought so earnestly to strive to impart to the 
young. Into an oblivion from which, let us hope, some 
day we may recover much, have gone many details of the 
stories of the deeds of saints and Christian heroes, whilst 
so much has been retained of the prowess of fighting men 
—though, of course, some of them were Christian heroes, 
too. But fighting men, merely as such, get so much notice 
from historians as to convey the impression that they 
formed an undue proportion of the population. 

Protestant countries, despite themselves, still retain 
many of the place-names of Catholic times, ineradicable 
evidences of the ancient Faith. These place-names, in 
many districts, suggest a fruitful source of investigation 
for Catholics with a taste for archeology and historical re- 
search. 

In America there are many place-names strikingly de- 
scriptive, many positively ugly, and many which derive 
their euphony and their beauty from the languages of the 
aborigines. All over Central and South America the 
nomenclature of places proclaims the faith and piety of 
Catholic pioneers. From the landing of Columbus to the 
present day the growth of the Church in America is a 
fascinating but chequered story. The day of martyrs is 
not past, as Mexico bears witness. The life story of the 
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Jesuit Peter de Smet, apostle of the Rocky Mountains, is 
full of episodes that go to make a tale more thrilling than 
ever Fenimore Cooper penned. 

As to systems of government and essays in wise ruling 
of the people, one would be interested to learn the views 
of Mussolini upon the Jesuit government in Paraguay, or 
the ideals of Garcia Moreno, the martyred President of 
Ecuador. Over against apostolic zeal and marvelous 
doings there were many dark deeds, the excesses of ad- 
venturers—Catholics, alas, so many of them—whose greed 
of gold and desire for cheap labor made them forget or 
ignore both the supernatural and the natural rights of 
other races. But in sharp relief against many a sordid 
background the heroic deeds of the champions and de- 
fenders of the native races stand out. 

There is a lesson, even for these times, in the action of 
the holy Bishop Valdivieso of Nicaragua, who suffered 
death because he dared to rebuke a governor, and in the 
amazing courage with which Las Casas, Bishop of Chi- 
apas, in Mexico, devoted his life to saving the Indians 
from oppression. There is, too, the glorious story of the 
founding and the sufferings of the Church in Maryland 
and the almost incomprehensible apostacy of The Cal- 
verts. There is also the life story of “ the slave of slaves,” 
the iniquitous treatment of the Negroes calling forth the 
sympathy and the heroic labors of St. Peter Claver. 

Already in America, as elsewhere, there are scholars, 
unbiased and impartial, gathering records of the nations’ 
past and, as Catholics, we have everything to gain from 
such work. But what ordinary Catholics, and particularly 
the young, require is local history presented as an interest- 
ing and, so far as possible, a consecutive story, history 
not romance by those who have been trained to write real 
history. There are difficulties. It is told of Sir Walter 
Scott that he could dash off his historical novels at a great 
rate, but when he came to write real history, as, for 
example, his “ Life of Napoleon,” he had to proceed very 
slowly, his working pace hampered and restrained, for 
having to verify references necessarily reduces the rate of 
progress, even in the case of genius. 

It is to the young that local Catholic tradition ought to 
make its strongest appeal. Properly imparted, it would 
give the necessary touch of reality to history. Properly 
imparted, aye, there’s the rub! For it must be acknowl- 
edged that those who undertake the writing of local 
records do not always possess the accuracy of trained 
experts. Some are careful and exact, and some are given 
to scattering the flowers of fancy among their historical 
notes. And, in any case, writers of local Catholic history 
and tradition are by no means numerous. And we may, 
too, freely accept as a fact that the young, and ordinary 
folks busy about their daily affairs, have no particular 
yearning for dry-as-dust history. We want, of course, 
the accurate and specific presentation of verified facts, 
but what we want even more is the cultivation of an atti- 
tude of mind that regards the pioneers of the Faith in 
one’s own locality as everlasting friends. 

In earlier days, when the ballad was the literature of 
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the people, there was always the touch of romance to 


enliven the narrative. If history, as narrated in ballads, 
was not always unbiased, neither is much of the history 
we get from books today. And while we know that truth 
is great, and we wish it to prevail, we are rather tempted 
at times to regret that under the cold impartiality of 
modern research the touch of romance must pass from 
many an ancient story. There are certain historical epi- 
sodes, some, fortunately, admittedly true, but many merely 
legendary, which epitomize a whole period. 

We may instance the true story of Henry IV of Ger- 
many, the erstwhile penitent of Canossa, regretting his 
repentance and sacking Rome. As a consequence, Pope 
St. Gregory VII, the great Hildebrand, when dying and 
in exile, wrote to the valiant Countess Matilda of Tus- 
cany, “I have loved justice and hated iniquity and there- 
fore I die in exile.” But one of his Cardinals standing 
by said, “In exile, Holy Father, thou canst not die. 
‘Behold I have given thee the heathen for thine inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.’ ” 

And, again, there is the story of Frederick Barbarossa, 
coming to St. Mark’s, Venice, to make his peace with 
Pope Alexander III. The Pope, giving him the kiss of 
peace, raised him from his bended knee. To this historic 
incident there is added an item, significant of the times, 
but of doubtful veracity, for it is said that Barbarossa 
whispered “ Not to thee, but to Peter,” and swift came 
the retort, “ To me as to Peter!” 

It is in this connecting of the two worlds that gives his- 
tory its appeal to the Catholic mind. For if we would 
make history have a living significance we must connect 
the world of the spirit with the world of sense. 

Historians have a lot of sifting to do before tradition, 
legend, and verified fact are all put in their proper places, 
if, indeed, they ever can be. And no matter how much 
historians not enlightened by faith may try to give history 
as a complete story, their efforts must inevitably fail, for 
they possess not that which gives meaning and form to 
the happenings. 

Admittedly, medieval piety gave rise to many a legend 
impossible of verification now, and folk lore of old treas- 
ured up stories picturesque and bizarre. Then, in later 
days, came along the scoffer and the rationalist. Away 
they swept the pious legends, the “monkish tales,” the 
superstitious romances. But then it was found, to the 
amazement of many, that none could be more coldly criti- 
cal than the Catholic scholar. Unbiased presentation of 
evidence and the most searching criticism characterized 
the work of the Bollandists in rewriting the lives of the 
saints, of Pastor in writing the lives of the Popes, of 
Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., and many another in 
examining whether there were reasonable grounds for 
belief in innumerable miracles and legends. And fear- 
lessly, too, the archives of the Vatican have been thrown 
open to the scholars of the world. And so, slowly but 
surely, we are coming into our own, not only vindicated 
but triumphant in the onward march. 
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Rhyme and Memorization 
James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


HE presentation in a recent number of America of 
the idea of “ The Catechism in Verse,” by John E. 

Coogan, S.J., as a mode of securing easy memorization 
» and good retention ot religious information, recalls the 

fact that during the Middle Ages rhymed verse was a very 
commonly used method of imparting information that was 
to be deeply impressed and recalled without much effort. 
It may be worth the while to tell the story of some of the 
efforts of medieval educators in this mode of instruction 
so as to emphasize its value for catechism purposes. These 
educators had a great deal of practical knowledge as to 
how to teach young folks so that they would remember 
what was taught them, because they did not have books 
readily available and memory had to be depended on. As 
the result of this they applied this rhymed-verse method 
for memory work to many other things besides religious 
information. 

In my volume on the thirteenth century I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the old-fashioned books of manners 
were nearly all presented to the young folks in verse for 
ready committal to memory and easy recall. For instance 
“The Babees’ Book” gives the rules of politeness in 
verse. A “ babee ” was at that time not what we imply by 
the word baby but any young person who was expected 
to listen rather than to talk (these were the old days before 
the flapper-jazz era), the term referring to his babbling 
speech, though like the Latin word infans (meaning 
“ speechless”) it might be applied to anyone under 
twenty-one. It is surprising how some of these verses 
anticipate some of our most modern rules of etiquette 
which are usually supposed to have come into existence at 
a much later date than the thirteenth century and have 
been the subject of no little advertising in recent years. 
For instance, 

At meat cleanse not thy teeth nor pick 

With knife or straw or wand or stick. 

While thou holdest meat in mouth, beware 

To drink; that is an unhonest chare (action) 
And also physic forbids it quite. 

Also eschew without strife 

To foul the board cloth with thy knife. 

Most of the other rules for politeness at table that 
were thus presented in verse seven centuries ago, are so 
like our own that perhaps the next may be worth quoting: 

Nor blow out on thy drink or meat, 

Neither for cold, neither for heat. 
Nor bear with meat thy knife to mouth, 
Whether thou be set by strong or couth. 

Even earlier than this thirteenth century application 
of the method of putting rules to be remembered in verse 
are the famous Salernitan verses, originally from the 
University of Salerno, on the subject of health. Some 
of these come from the end of the twelfth and the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. It is curious to find how 
modern some of these rules of health are and it is very 
evident that they have formed the background for a good 
many opinions with regard to health ever since. These 
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medieval hygienists believed very much in early rising 

and early going to bed and it is very probable that the 

original of the maxim, “ early to bed, early to rise, makes 

a man healthy, wealthy and wise,” comes from them. 

Their verses were written in Latin because they were 

meant particularly for educated folk but we have a 

number of modern translations into rhymed verse that 

represent for us the manner as well as the spirit of the old 

Salernitan rules. Here for instance is a sample of the 

Latin verse from Salerno: 

Si vis incolumen si vis te reddere sanum, 

Curas tolle graves, iras tu erede profanum. 
Parce mero—coenato parum, non sit tibi vanum 
Surgere post epulas; somnum fuge meridianum; 
Ne mictum retine, nec comprime fortiter anum; 
Haec bene si serves, tu longo tempore vives. 

Professor Ordronaux of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons attached to Columbia University, New York, 
translated the Regimen Sanitatis, as it is called, into 
English verse because he felt that it condensed so much 
wisdom for health. Here is his translation of the Latin 
verses given above for the benefit of those who may not 
be able to put the Latin into verse at once: 

If thou to health and vigour wouldst attain, 
Shun weighty cares—all anger deem profane, 
From heavy suppers and much wine abstain. 
Nor trivial count it, after pompous fare, 

To rise from table and to take the air. 
Shun idle, noonday slumber, nor delay 

The urgent calls of Nature to obey. 

These rules if thou wilt follow to the end, 
Thy life to greater length thou mayst extend. 

Another very interesting phase of this memory work 
in verse has recently been unearthed and was called to 
attention by Professor Sudhoff, who probably must be 
considered our greatest living contributor to the history 
of medicine. After a great deal of research he has come 
to the conclusion that the idea of the prevention of dis- 
ease by quarantine and isolation originated in the early 
Middle Ages in connection with the organized efforts of 
the ecclesiastics to prevent the spread of leprosy. They 
had before them the segregation of lepers as it was prac- 
ticed in Biblical times and they came as the result of 
familiarity with this to the idea of prophylaxis and pre- 
vention of other contagious diseases. 

Sudhoff emphasizes that, strange as it may appear, the 
wise old Greeks in spite of their very successful re- 
searches into most medical subjects never reached the 
idea of prevention of disease. As Sudhoff says, “ Greek 
medicine was blind to the fact of contagion as a means of 
direct transmission of disease.” He even goes so far as 
to say that Greek medicine missed the recognition of con- 
tagion because no natural explanation for it seemed pos- 
sible and popular medicine readily satisfied itself with the 
“ Evil Eye” and similar imaginations. Medieval suc- 
cess in eliminating leprosy, which had become a very wide- 
spread disease in medieval Europe, comparable even with 
consumption in our day, led the medieval people to fee? 
that they might prevent and eliminate other contagious 
diseases. As Sudhoff says in his “ Essays in the History 
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of Medicine” (New York, 1926): “In the thirteenth 
century, so forward in science and knowledge, the general 
concept of ‘contagious diseases’ became current and in 
compliance with medieval customs was crystallized in 
mnemonic verses.” One of these mentions eight and 
another set of verses no less than thirteen infectious 
diseases from which people were to protect themselves 
and the carriers of which were to be avoided. Sudhoff 
adds, “ This versified wisdom was also carried over into 
practical sanitation.” 

“ The extent to which the application of practical sani- 
tary principles went is very surprising for those who 
think of the Middle Ages as a time when people wallowed 
in their filth and took no precautions against disease. 
Municipal authorities were ordered to put patients suffer- 
ing from these diseases outside the city gates and above 
all to forbid them any traffic in food and drink and to 
prevent them from being food handlers of any kind. They 
were not to be workers in kitchens nor public eating 
houses and the rule anticipated some of the most recent 
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development of sanitation in our own day. Sudhoff adds 
as a commentary, “All this is the achievement of the 
“gloomy Middle Ages’ hitherto penalized as the period 
of ‘medical scholasticism’” and only now “with tardy 
justice” coming to be appreciated, with other medieval 
achievements, at its true worth. 

This question of the catechism in verse and of religious 
instruction being thus made readily available, easy of 
comprehension, but above all ensuring facility of recall 
for young folks, has a background of very successful and 
encouraging experience during the Middle Ages. There 
seems excellent reason to feel that this method is founded 
on something that is very natural and likely therefore to 
be of valuable service. It is very unlikely that it would 
have been used by the very practical medieval people 
only that they were thoroughly convinced of its value. 
Catechism in verse may not be available in English but 
surely modern familiarity with verse-making, since un- 
fortunately we have so little real poetry, will enable us to 
develop a set of verses for this purpose. 


The Cenacle of St. Regis 


Grace H. SHERWOOD 


from Broadway to go to the New York Cenacle 

one Friday late last May I found, suddenly, that I 
was walking among a bevy of girls all carrying hand lug- 
gage and all looking as expectantly happy as if they were 
going off to the shore for the week-end instead of to a con- 
vent. We all went in the door together and while | 
waited in the hall to be assigned my room more girls kept 
arriving and more until one would have supposed taking 
care of so many would be enough work for one com- 
munity. But this annual High School Retreat of girls 
from Brooklyn was only one of the activities at the 
Cenacle that week-end. 

Your first impression, as you enter the Cenacle, is that 
a great many things are going on, all of them important, 
that every hour counts, every room, every seat, even. 
You see women coming and going, you meet them in the 
corridors, you find them praying in the chapel or you 
glimpse them in parlors in earnest consultation with some 
Sister or priest. Priests, too, come and go, to preach re- 
treats, to give conferences, to meet expectant converts. 
It is bewildering to a newcomer until you learn that there 
are two chapels and two houses for the accommodation 
of guests. Indeed the stream of spiritual life flows so 
generously at the Cenacle that no one person could par- 
take of it all. But, at least, one can set before the reader 
how generous it is. 

The high school girls had vanished completely from 
sight, being quartered in the other building and I was 
sitting in the garden after dinner, looking out on River- 
side Drive and thinking of the Cenacle behind me with 
its hidden work for souls and the world in front of me 
rushing by on its ceaseless quest for pleasure when I sud- 
denly became aware of the girls again. They were 
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singing and their voices, floating out on the soft May air, 
added another note of charm to the scene. And then they 
appeared, walking two by two, their white veils making 
cloudy frames for their young faces. The evident de- 
light written on them showed the hold this spiritual ex- 
perience was taking. If the Cenacle did nothing but 
this, draw girls away from the world to God for a little 
space each year its service to youth would be incalculable! 
The effect upon me was indescribable. This was not the 
ordinary retreat made in the building where one goes to 
school. These were girls who had left their homes for a 
few days of their own choice, given up the pleasures that 
the week-end brings just to come here to pray and be 
preached to. 

Next morning I slipped over to their chapel to hear one 
of their conferences. The preacher, a Benedictine 
Father, was telling them clearly and concisely the attitude 
of the church towards evolution, how far a belief in it is 
consistent with Catholic doctrine, surely an important 
thing in this day of radical teaching, especially as some 
of these girls attended secular High Schools. Later on 
in his talk he impressed something else upon them, too, 
the value of a cultivated mind and the chance that they 
all had to secure it, the duty that they owed to themselves, 
to their parents, to the taxpayers, of making the most of 
these years of secondary schooling. If this be not train- 
ing for worthy citizenship, what is? 

I should have liked to hear more but I promised to be 
to be in the hall in time to see the L. C. M. C.’s come in. 
These letters stand for the Little Children of Mary in the 
Cenacle, a group of children who spend every third Sat- 
urday of the month at the Cenacle, arriving at eleven and 
leaving at five. This was their Saturday. They came in 
groups and singly with their parents and without but all 
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of them like the older girls, with expectancy writ large 
upon their features. Some of the boys toted balls, with 
an eye to the possibilities of the garden at recreation. The 
girls either brought or were given veils. Catch even the 
tiniest girl making a retreat without a veil! When the 
last child had arrived and the last veil pinned in place, 
their day began. 

Ordinarily, their Saturday at the Cenacle consists in 
singing, instruction, luncheon at big white tables in the 
refectory, a short address by a priest, most often of the 
Society of Jesus, confession for those old enough to need 
it and recreation for those too young and finally, as a 
culmination, ice cream and cake. “God’s party,” one little 
girl aptly named the Saturday set apart for little folk at 
the Cenacle. And such it often proves, for more than 
one indifferent mother has been touched by her children’s 
eager tales. Some who have not frequented the sacra- 
ments for years have been brought back to God by their 
children who have imbibed in the Cenacle a precious 
memory of religion made beautiful, delightful, gay. 

All day the garden had been full of children but when 
the last diminutive skirt and trouser had disappeared and 
the convent quiet reigned once more, its aspect was en- 
tirely changed. Instead of little ones tossing balls and 
skipping about one saw circles of girls, a Sister in their 
midst, talking earnestly, asking questions eagerly—the 
garden had suddenly become an outdoor school, the best 
of all schools for here the teacher was accessible. There 
was chance for that intimate talk that no class room af- 
fords as every real teacher knows to her sorrow. Sitting 
here at their ease the Sisters can get close to the girls, 
reach their difficulties, help them, perhaps, to solve those 
riddles of life always sc insoluble for the young. 

And at night the garden wore still another aspect, this 
time of quaint, eerie charm. There was another pro- 
cession, of the girls, each one carrying a lighted paper 
lantern shaped like a votive lamp. The paths of the gar- 
cien are curved and as the girls, lanterns in hand, moved, 
singing, now hidden by a slope, now coming out from 
behind some shrubbery, their lights wavering but their 
voices never, it was like some leisurely old-world fiesta 
come to life in gigantic, hurrying New York. For back- 
ground there was the ceaseless flash of motor cars along 
the Drive, the lights of Palisade Park against the sky, 
the majestic Hudson. And in front of it all, the world 
torgotten, Youth went by, singing to Mary, the age-old 
pattern for youth. Who could look on and not be moved? 

The next day, Sunday, still other young women began 
arriving for a Day of Recollection, as a one-day retreat 
is called. Most of these were former retreatants who 
come back, once a month, to renew their spiritual 
strength. They come from all around, New Jersey, as 
well as New York. The Cenacle is such a magnet to 
those who have come under its influence that no matter 
how far they may have to travel or how bad the day most 
of these women attend regularly every month the group 
which they have chosen. Evidently, they prize highly this 
chance to consider quietly, away from the distractions of 
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home or boarding house, the things which concern the 
spirit. 

Of course I went in the gallery of their chapel to hear 
one of their conferences, too. And when I heard the 
Jesuit Father who was giving it tell these young women 
of the need of prayer, of the value of stealing away like 
this to be alone with God for a day, the perspective that 
it lent to life—I began to realize the full scope of the 
Cenacle’s work for women. I had seen a cross section 
of it, as it were, in the two days I had been under its roof. 

The child was taught not only to practice her religion 
but to love it, to associate with it what was beautiful 
end happy in life. The school girl was shown how re- 
ligion and knowledge ought to go hand in hand, spiritual 
stature keep pace with mental growth. The mature 
woman was welcomed back gladly, came back happily for 
a breath of the air of detachment from worldly things. 

And there are many other Retreats besides the kind I 
have described. There are Retreats in various languages, 
Spanish, Italian, etc. There are Retreats for priest’s 
liousekeepers and for maids in families, for teachers and 
for college students. There are Retreats for married 
women and for business women, for blind women and for 
stenographers, for telephone operators and for secretaries. 
The Holy Spirit Guild meets here monthly as does the 
Fucharistic Guild. There are classes for the instruction 
of converts, classes for methods in Christian Doctrine, 
there is catechetical instruction for those children who at- 
tend public school. There are private Retreats for those 
who wish them, conducted by a Sister. The bride who 
wishes to preare spiritually for marriage, can come here 
for a time of quiet prayer. The stranger who has no- 
where to go can find a home for a while. Girls come to 
find out if they have a vocation for the religious life, to 
decide which order suits them best. Sinners creep in to 
be reconciled with God. All are welcomed, all are helped. 

This is as it should be, as you realize when you con- 
sider the full name of the order, “The Society of Our 
Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle.’ Since the Cenacle 
was the beginning of the Church, the upper room in which 
the Holy Eucharist was instituted and where, afterwards, 
the Apostles waited with the Blessed Virgin for the com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost the activities of the society are 
three-fold—to teach Christian doctrine, to adore and 
meditate before the Blessed Sacrament and to give re- 
treats to women since Mary, a woman, shared in this first 
Retreat of the Church. 

This Society is very dear to Our Holy Father. He was 
chaplain of the Cenacle in Milan for thirty years and its 
work has his especial blessing. Indeed, he has urged upon 
«ll Catholics the need of retreats, especially in these 
crowded days of ours. He has written, “We desire 
eh am,“ that those religious houses to which people may 
resort for a whole month or for a week or even for a 
shorter period may become more numerous and may be 
more and more frequented by the faithful.” 

Could there be a more fitting end to this sketch of the 
Cenacle’s work than these words of the Holy Father? 
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Education 


An Open Letter to Freshmen 
DanieL M. O’ConnzeELL, S.J. 


Y dear Mr. Freshman: 
You may not be aware of your distinguished po- 
sition. Do you know, for example, that our American 
nation counts three college students to one such favored 
youth in England and France? Has it been brought home 
to you that American educators are decidedly dissatisfied 
with the intellectual results of our collegiate system? One 
example by way of comparison will .be enlightening. 
When American Rhodes-scholarship students enter Ox- 
ford, they must spend two years of further study to ob- 
tain the A. B. degree in the honors’ course. In other 
words, two years of higher collegiate work have been lost 
somewhere in the United States. Just what is the ex- 
planation? Mr. Charles R. Bagley writing in the Dear- 
born Independent over a year ago cited three main causes 
for collegiate break-downs: lack of thorough training in 
the high school, the large increase in numbers of college 
men, the lack of supervision over freshman studies. 

Now the college in admitting you as a freshman waives 
whatever protests it may have against your high-school 
training. Anyhow recriminations effect little good. But 
you should not be surprised if your Alma Mater demands 
college standards from you. If you feel incapable of or 
disinclined towards them, really the honorable course is 
to withdraw gracefully, but immediately. Nature has 
endowed you with gifts other than those of mental appli- 
cation or intelligence for book-learning. To acknowledge 
such failings is a bit of integrity. Your present Alma 
Mater, if she too is sincere, would give you the same 
advice. In fact if she could, she would for her own 
welfare as well as yours have barred you at her entrance 
gates. Now she must prove you by college scholastic 
standards. 

But should you be a freshman? Don’t think me, a 
wizened-up, cane-supported, soured victim of perhaps life’s 
eighty years, an Ibsen pedagogue, when I declare quite 
categorically that students only should be enrolled in first- 
year college. My fortieth-odd birthday finds me giving 
thanks for a most pleasant outlook on my surroundings. 
Nevertheless observation and consultation convince me 
that it will be a waste of time and money, and a confirma- 
tion in lazy habits, for an unstudious youth to go to 
college. I admit, however, that the above sources of 
judging do tell me that a young man who has not done 
the required study for honors in high school, may possibly 
change his habits on entering college. Yet his resolution 
must be titanic, if it is not to end in mere velleity. Grant- 
ing him all the good will in the collegiate world, I should 
urge this freshman honestly to pass further judicial sen- 
tence on himself. Has he sufficient talent to profit by 
a college education? Besides, has he proved this, (1) to 
himself, (2) to others? If he cannot truthfully answer 
both questions in the affirmative, really it is better for him 
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to turn his back forever on collegiate portals. Allowing 
that you have talent, then industry and docility are your 
greatest prerequisites. 

Doubtless you have heard all this before. A professor 
of freshman English, in a university quite a distance 
from my own bailiwick, recently told me in a chance con- 
versation that he thought freshmen became tired the first 
week of class from too many “ open letters.”” This new 
form of hazing had not found a place in my own mental 
categories. Vanity on my part to be sure, but I had 
always thought that college freshmen stood in need of 
judicious advice, while it never occurred to me that they 
had its surfeit. I am pleading with them for a hearing 
on the score of good-will and some experience both as 
an alumnus of their ranks and as a preceptor vitally 
interested in their success. 

As I proceed, 1 shall assume that I am conversing with 
Catholic students exclusively, and I shall dwell on the 
intellectual side of college life, not deprecating, but taking 
for granted, the religious and physical aspects, the simple 
reason being that these as a general rule are well cared 
for. A freshman is an intellectual being! These are the 
words or rather the idea I should figuratively sear into 
the intellect of every first-year collegian. An intellectual 
being! Therefore he has an intellect, that can and should 
be trained and developed. 

Consider this wonderful talent of yours. You have 
it; the brute creation lacks it. The latter is in general 
superior to you in health, perhaps in sight, in hearing, 
in smell, in taste, in bodily exercises such as running, 
jumping, and so on. But it cannot think. You can. It 
has no intellectual ideas or judgments or facts. You 
have. At least you can have. The Psalmist says rather 
bluntly but pointedly: Nolite fiert sicut equus et mulus, 
quibus non est intellectus. This is the grand purpose of 
your college education, to learn to think logically, to store 
your mind with worth-while facts and images and thus to 
prepare for life. The ability to think distinguishes you 
even from your less fortunate fellow, (pardon the phrase 
that follows) the idiot and the insane. Why? Thought! 
That’s the little word, yet almost infinite idea, that spells 
failure or success in college, in business, in professional, in 
all life. Test this challenge by your own limited but per- 
sonal experience and by that of others. When have you 
been a failure? When you thought, or when you acted 
heedlessly? You have heard of other men and women 
referred to as life’s lamentable failures. Find out if this 
was due to thinking or to a lack of thinking. Of course, 
thought means correct thought, but this is a point I shali 
consider later. The first essential is to realize the necessity 
of exercising ourselves as thinking beings. Put it this 
way: You are a man inasmuch as you think. Somehow, 
anyway, bring home to yourself that you must think. 

Need I tell you that here’s the rub; that it is hard work 
to think; that “ no-thinking ” and “ mental laziness ” are 
synonyms? You will be quickly convinced by actual trial. 
You will have many opportunities during college. When 
you stop thinking, you will begin tu fail, whether in your 
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first, second, third, or fourth year. But faithfully exercise 
your mind during this period, and you will succeed. You 
will get tired readily, or rather for most of us there comes 
a lassitude, a desire to lie down and let the game go on 
without us. To yield is to fail. You must play the 
game all the time. You must be willing to think during the 
four quarters. College is a thinking game, and to stay in 
it you must be a thinking player. Now collegiate studies 
in their demands on your intellectual faculty are not a 
haphazard “ hold-up ” man, shouting behind a loaded and 
pointed gun, “ Give me your thought.” Rather let us take 
the more human idea of an Alma Mater. She will demand 
thought of you each hour of class or lecture, gently, doubt- 
less, but persistently and in a progressive forward-march 
manner, hour by hour, day by day, for the thirty-six 
weeks of the scholastic year. This is intensive training in 
thinking, but under her skilful guidance its effect should 
be glorious. Note, however, that it requires co-operation, a 
full surrender to the guiding wisdom of an Alma Mater 
and this from the beginning of freshman week. 

“From the beginning.” Note that key-word “ begin- 
ning.” Don’t start your career at college by taking a rest, 
saying to yourself, “ I’ll need a little time to look around— 
to orient myself, as the phrase goes. Next week I'll 
know better what I want to do.” Next week? My dear 
Mr. Freshman, nine out of ten failures in life are re- 
cruited from the ranks of the next-week men. They 
never never get a start because there is always a next 
week. No, seize the beginning, and once begun, don’t 
lie down. ¢ 

When do you “lie down”? The first time you say, 
“That’s too hard. I’m going to pass it up.” In that 
moment you have betrayed yourself, you have become an 
intellectual coward or quitter or laggard. The terms are 
not pleasant. We do not even whisper them to ourselves 
for fear of being overheard. We know, though, that they 
are the truth. Be true to yourself intellectually. If you 
are not, you fail. The worst part of this first failure is 
that a future habit has been begun that spells utter rout 
unless speedily checked. 

To be practical, a college man should average forty-five 
hours a week of intellectual work. You will notice that 
this assignment parallels that of classic labor unions. It 
is also that of all college catalogues, which declare that 
fifteen periods of lecture are the normal load together 
with thirty hours of preparation. There are cynics who 
assert the close relationship of the unions and collegians 
in aiming at the minimum of hours and production. Be 
that as it may, you must work out your own intellectual 
salvation. Frame a schedule of study-hours, of reading- 
hours, and of recreation. Then prove that you have a 
moral backbone. Don’t waste your serious hours with 

collegians or non-collegians. Again, in lecture and “ lab ” 
hours, be awake, seize the matter offered, digest it, assim- 
ilate it. 

In conclusion, my dear Mr. Freshman, recall the old 
adage about leading a horse to water. Even intellect-en- 
dowed freshmen must drink intellectually of their own 


free wills. 
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Sociology 


Labor Unions and Company Unions 
Rosert E. SHORTALL 


| WOULD define a labor union as a voluntary organ- 
ization of workmen of a particular craft for the pur- 
pose of securing the material welfare of its members by 
reasonable means. A company union is an organization 
of workmen of a partichlar company, directly or indirect- 
ly established, maintained, and controlled by the company’s 
owners, or by their agents. 

The company union is one of the greatest obstacles to 
the progress of the labor unions. Courts hold that a com- 
pany has a right under the law to maintain a non-union 
shop, and that this right will be protected. The company, 
in order to invoke the aid of the courts, has invented the 
following legal device. First the company has its em- 
ployes form a company union. Then the company enters 
into an agreement with the company union, which agree- 
ment provides that the employes of the company will not 
join any labor organizations other than the said company 
union. With this done, the company considers its posi- 
tion secure. If any labor union attempts to persuade the 
employes to join the labor union, the company immediate- 
ly applies to a court of equity for an injunction restrain- 
ing the labor union and its officers from any attempt or 
action on the part of the labor organization, tending to 
induce such employes to break their agreement with the 
company or to violate said agreement in any respect. 

In order to invoke the aid of a court of equity the 
company must show that it has a clear legal right, and 
also a threatened irreparable injury. The company, in 
order to show that it has a clear legal right, points to the 
agreement entered into by the company and the company 
union. The contract clearly shows the signature of both 
the company and the company union. But consider for 
a moment what is behind those signatures. By no stretch 
of the imagination can the company union be considered 
a voluntary organization of the employes. As the agree- 
ment itself states, the company compels its employes to 
join the company union, thus removing any pretense that 
the company union is a voluntary organization. As the 
company union is not a voluntary organization, but an or- 
ganization formed by the company for its own purposes, 
therefore, the company, by entering into an agreement 
with the company union, is really contracting with itself, 
and the agreement is not binding upon the individual 
employes. An agreement not to join a labor union is a 
negative agreement, and where the employes have no in- 
dividual contracts of continuous employment for any 
appreciable length of time, a negative agreement, not to 
join a labor union, exacted through a company union, is. 
unreasonable, oppressive, without consideration, and 

against public policy. That promise, not to join a labor 
union, is exacted for no other purpose than to compel 
the individual employe to stand alone, and to keep from 
him the advantages of collective bargaining. Under no 
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consideration should the validity of such a negative cove- 
nant be recognized by our courts. It is an unconscionable 
device to control the workmen outside the scope of their 
employment, and it is in no way different from a negative 
covenant, forced from the employes whereby they are 
compelled to promise that they. will not seek other em- 
ployment. 

Then we have to consider the claim of threatened irrepar- 
able injury. Not all threatened irreparable injury will 
justify recourse to the courts. A doctor who has been the 
only doctor in a small town for a number of years, might 
be threatened with irreparable injury if four or five doc- 
tors, with enviable reputations, move into his neighbor- 
hood. I know of no legal remedy available to the old 
doctor. So, also, the company might claim that it is 
threatened with irreparable injury when its employes 
seek to enter into a voluntary organization to protect 
their own interests. But the threat, if true, cannot be 
remedied. I contend that there is no way in which the 
company can prevent the voluntary organization of its 
workers, the free choice by them of their own represen- 
tatives, and the change of such representatives if the 
workers consider such change necessary. 

The unfairness and the shallowness of the company’s 
ittitude is clearly shown by its plea before the courts that 
tts employes have agreed, through the company union, 
not to join a labor union, and that the company is threat- 
ened with irreparable injury because someone is induc- 
ing its employes to join a labor union. In the first place, 
the company cannot suffer irreparable injury by the mere 
fact that its employes join a union. The subject-matter 
of the negative agreement, not to join a labor union, is 
outside the scope of the duties of its employes, and hence 
cannot result in irreparable injury to the company. Sec- 
ondly joining a union is not inconsistent with the faithful 
performance by the workers of their duties as employes. 
It is not as though the employes were being persuaded 
to enter the employment of a competing company. The 
labor union is merely seeking to enlarge its membership 
in order to further the workers’ material well-being. 

Furthermore, I believe that labor unions have the right 
to instruct fellow-craftsmen in the knowledge of economic 
well-being and to assist fellow-craftsmen by all reason- 
able means to secure their material welfare. Surely, no 
company will claim that it can so bind its employes to it, 
by negative covenants, that its employes are shut in be- 
hind a wall from their fellow-men, and that fellow-crafts- 
men, or even the general public, cannot confer with the 
employes without danger of injunction and damages. I 
also believe that any one of the general public has the 
right to confer with any company’s employes, and advise 
them on economic, or any other kind of questions. 

The courts are slowly beginning to reconsider this 
whole question of the effect of negative covenants ex- 
acted from employes relating to matters outside the scope 
of their employment. The Court of Appeals, the final and 
highest court of the State of New York, handed down a 
decision, on May 31, 1927, which contained a number of 
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obiter dicta that are very promising and comtorting. The 
decision is in the case of Exchange Bakery & Restaurant, 
Inc. vs Louis Rifkin, individually and as president of the 
Waiters’ and Waitresses’ Union. The opinion was writ- 
ten by Judge Andrews in which Chief Judge Cardozo and 
Judges Pound and Lehman concur. Judges Crane, Kel- 
logg and O’Brien dissent. The statements in that opinion 
which are relevant to our discussion are as follows: 

The Appellate Division has based its decision in part upon the 
theory that the defendants wrongfully attempted to persuade the 
plaintiff's employes to break this alleged contract. Even had it 
been a valid subsisting contract, however, it should be noticed 
that whatever rule we may finally adopt there is as yet no pre- 
cedent in this court for the conclusion that a union may not per- 
suade its members or others to end contracts of employment where 
the final intent lying behind the attempt is to extend its influence. 
* * * Here, however, we do not need to decide whether where the 
object of the act is to aid in a labor dispute, there is just cause or 
excuse for such interference with existing contracts, and if not 
how specific the contract must be, nor how substantial the term 
of employment contained therein, to permit equity to intervene. 
Nor need we discuss the correlative question as to how far con- 
tracts made by unions with their members, providing that they 
are to work only in union shops, are to be protected. 

It should be particularly noted, with reference to the 
above decision, that the plaintiff was only a little bakery 
and restaurant, and dealt directly with the employes, with- 
out the help of a company union. In other words, the state- 
ments quoted above from the opinion of the court relate 
to a condition where a private establishment exacted prom- 
ises from each individual employee How much more 
forcefully do those statements relate to a condition where 
a public utility exacts promises through the subterfuge of 
entering into a contract with a company union? 

We must conclude that any negative covenant which 
is exacted through a company union, is invalid, where 
the purpose of such a negative covenant is to prevent 
the employes from entering into a voluntary association, 
seeking reasonable ends by reasonable means, or from 
freely choosing their own representatives, in matters af- 
fecting the terms and conditions of their employment. 


BLUE LARKSPUR 


The white flame of a candle, 

The green flame of a star, 

The yellow flame of a young moon 
Beauteous are. 


But the blue flame of a larkspur 
Torchwise on its stem 

Burning along the garden wall 
Surpasses them. 


Who has not seen blue larkspur 
May look where stars abide, 

At moon and candle flame 
Returning satisfied. 


But who has seen will look at fire 
And in his heart will know 
The pain of swift, unquenched desire 
For the flames lurkspur grow. 

Stster Marretta, O.S.B. 





























































With Scrip and Staff 

ELIGION, we are given to understand by Edward 

Murray East, Professor of Biology and Genetics in 
Harvard University—who writes in the October Forum— 
is a witch, given to handing magic potions to her victims. 
He proceeds therefore to burn the witch with proper zeal, 
and no language is too severe for belief in God, “ this 
creed, extraordinary alike for the savagery, the ignorance, 
and the egotism, which organized it and built it up.” “ An 
avalanche of scientific discovery ” has done away with all 
need of “religious belief.” In its place he offefs, with 
becoming modesty, his own specialty. 

Biology, on the other hand, must advertise its wares far and 
wide. Its more important conceptions must become household 
knowledge. The keystone of the new social structure, the pivotal 
factor of advancing civilization, the guide of the new religion, is 
biology; for man is an animal . . . There are two outstanding 
beacons . . . I speak of psychology and genetics... 

For those who may be too quick in asking some proofs 
for these claims, he counsels patience, and reverence for 
the learned infidels, since their nerves are calm. 

Nor can it be said that our own scholars, who are so frowned 
upon as contemptible materialists, are less well-balanced than their 
fellows. In spite of the fact that they have as yet no well-defined 


policy of constructive social effort . . . statistically they show a 
much more stable nervous organization than the general population. 


They have made mistakes, it is true, but “the whole 
desire” of unbelievers “is to make the world a better 
place to live in.” To follow his advice, therefore, we 
should scrap the constructive efforts of believers (which 
are accomplishing something), to give room for theorists 
who may think out something * given a chance. 





N other words, the Professor looks far beyond 

biology as a science, the result of exact observation 
and precise inference, and thinks of it as a sort of religion 
and philosophy in one. Once you have found a formula, 
a flag to wave against God and Revelation, what difference, 
after all, does it make, whether you call it Free Thought, 
or Atheism, or Biology, or the interests of the Proletariat, 
or Liberty, Equality and Fraternity? The force of the 
formula is not in what the word really represents—for 
biology as an actual science has nothing to do with the 
materialistic denial of first causes—but in the mystic en- 
thusiasm with which you are devoted to it. In experiencing 
that mystic emotion, the Professor after all is kin to the 
psychic experiences of many generations before him, who 
turned from faith in God and His word, to pin their 
belief on an ever-changing creation of their own imagi- 


nation. 





HE difference between true experimental science, 
and the name of science misused as a cover for phil- 
osophical theory, was clearly shown by Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson in the preceding number of the same magazine. 
Science is a body of knowledge gained by pursuing certain 
methods of observation and experiment. It formulates in terms 


of the measurable, registerable, and verifiable. It gathers in all 
that can be caught by using a certain kind of net. But few of its 
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devotees imagine that it is anything but partial. It is reliable as 
far as it goes ... We yield to none in our admiration for science, 
but we cannot regard it as the only right way to reality. It yields 
accurate descriptions and empirical formulae, but we cannot regard 
these as more than a contribution to the truth. 

On the other hand: 

Man demands interpretation for himself and for nature, and 
for his science, too, and it is the august office of philosophy and of 
religion to satisfy that demand. What we desire is not to eke 
out descriptions which science still leaves imperfect, but to reach 
toward an interpretation, which may take the form of a philosophic 
synthesis or of a religious vision. 

The very slowness and exactitude of science, says the 
Professor, makes a certain type of mind impatient, and 
ready to leap to ready-made formulas as would-be explain- 
alls. There is an imaginative appeal in psychology and 
genetics, which arouses hopes of ready solutions in such a 
type of mind. But for the genuinely scientific mind, in 
Professor Thomson’s opinion, a real conflict between reli- 
gion and science is unthinkable. He concludes: “Accord- 
ing to the degree that we are loyal to both disciplines (the 
scientific and religious) the truth shall make us free.” 





RITING in the same number as Professor Thom- 

son, Prof. James Henry Leuba, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, who is also an avowed enemy of God and religion, 
alleges statistics to prove that the majority of American 
scientists are unbelievers, although he admits that the pro- 
portion of unbelief is greater in the more imaginative 
fields of psychology and social science than in the soberer 
realms of physical research. Without discussing here the 
meaning of these figures,—if there is any—one is struck 
by the fact that of the seventy-four answers received by 
the Paris newspaper, the Figaro, to an inquiry on this same 
matter among the most distinguished scientists of France, 
none offered the crude unbelief of a Leuba or an East, 
and practically all the individual answers expressed some 
form of religious belief, of belief in God, and of denial of 
any conflict between science and religion. As the great 
mathematician, Prof. Henri Poincaré, aptly remarked, 
quoting Pascal: “ “To seek God, is already to have found 
Him.’ To seek the truth, is that not‘ the same as seeking 
God, who is the supreme truth? And for the same 
reason cannot one consider the religious idea as a power- 
ful factor in scientific progress?” 

“Far from being an engine of war directed against re- 
ligion, science has become a school of tolerance,” remarks 
the Figaro in conclusion. Infidelity, of the East and 
Leuba type, is old and outworn in France. Newer thought, 
and deeper research into the springs of thought have 
brought with them soberer views. The blatancy of pseudo- 
scientific mysticism will in turn have had its day in the 
United States. But in the meanwhile it is well to remem- 
ber that our American secular colleges are the platforms 
and the loud-speakers of the infidel group. 





HE protests that are being raised by Catholics in 
Canada against the elaborate staging of celebrations 
in memory of Berthelot, the famous chemist, show an 
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awareness that the fair name of science can be used for a 
multiplicity of propaganda. Berthelot as a chemist need 
not be begrudged one particle of all the honor due him on 
the score of his achievements, but there is the feeling, 
well-founded by comparison with the lesser honors shown 
to other scientists equally great or greater, that the official 
honors are planned more for Berthelot as a promoter of 
irreligious education, than as a pioneer in scientific re- 
search. On the other hand, the entire repudiation of athe- 
ism and materialism, as spelling irretrievable ruin to the 
mass of mankind, and the firm belief in God recently pro- 
fessed by the great German anatomist, Dr. Gustav Hauser, 
concur with the French scientists in showing that the 
future of science is upward to God, not downward to de- 
ceit and confusion. Tue Pirerm™. 


SONG OF EGYPT 


O Rose, the sweetest little Boy 
Came over to play with me— 

His curls were dark, His eyes were bright 
And beautiful to see. 


We talked about such grown-up things 
While resting in the shade 

Beside the faded poppy patch 
That you and I had made. 


He told me how the flower-stars 
Could grow without a stem— 

He knew them all so well you'd think 
He really planted them. 


And Oh—the ruby ring I lost 
About a year ago— 

He found it for me quick as light 
Down by the barley row. 


You know the little Boy I mean, 
He can’t be more than four— 
His father is that Jewish man 
Who fixed the hen-house door. 
Tuomas J. Feeney, S.J. 


TIME 


Time, calendars, hours, clocks 

Are incorporeal rusty locks, 
Restraining men of swaddled minds 
In prisons of assorted kinds. 


If one has spirit-kindled strength 

He learns to break the locks at length, 
And walks abroad at liberty, 

Breathing a fresh eternity. 


One brooding hour on moor or beach, 
With gulls and haunting sea, may reach 
Beyond the life of graveyard stones 

That crumple over crumbling bones. 


Smart lackeys of the punctual sun 
May eat and barter on the run; 
But one should pause, who thinks or prays. 
For days are eons, eons days! 
Eart Bicetow Brown. 
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Dramatics 


The Opening of the Theatrical Season 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Bon energetic producers definitely promised New 
York twenty-five new plays for the month of 
September, darkly adding that there might be more. Some 
of these plays perished during the agonies of out-of-town 
try-outs. Others passed away during the rigors of metro- 
politan openings. Many more will have come and gone 
before these lines appear in print. But there are a few 
outstanding survivals. 

Theater-goers who like “a show to which one can 
take the whole family ” have eagerly looked forward to 
Cosmo Hamilton’s dramatization of Charles Dickens’ 
** Pickwick,” and to Winthrop Ames’ revival of “The 
Mikado.” There can be no disappointments connected 
with the revival. Mr. Ames is putting it on at the Royale 
Theater with characteristic lavishness and beauty, and 
has given the leading roles to those members of his ex- 
cellent company who helped to make brilliant successes 
of his revivals of “ Iolanthe ” and “ The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.” So “ The Mikado ” is a certain winner, but it will 
not entirely displace “Iolanthe” and “The Pirates.” 
The latter attractions will be resumed after the first sub- 
scription run of “ The Mikado,” and all three operas will 
be given every week throughout the season. Thus, what- 
ever happens in other theaters, there will always be three 
plays to which we “can take the children!” 

There is less optimism about “ Pickwick,” and with 
reason. Mr. Hamilton and his collaborator, Frank C. 
Reilly, went at their task of dramatization uttering many 
brave words. They professed to realize the difficulties of 
their task and to be prepared to meet them in a modern 
and arresting manner. Indeed, they or their producers 
or advance agents, or whoever spoke for them, led us to 
believe that the miracle of adapting the old sketches and 
characters to a modern theater and to American audiences, 
had been accomplished. It has not, and that is something 
of a tragedy. 

Rarely has a production been given a more beauti- 
ful and appropriate setting than “ Pickwick ” shows us at 
the Empire Theater; and never in recent years has an 
entire company done better work. There is an actual 
heartache, for the understanding spectator, in the fine act- 
ing that is wasted on this long-drawn-out and tedious 
play. Because the acting is so invariably good, and 
because there are many scenes and moments which relieve 
the arid stretches of the piece, readers are advised to see 
“ Pickwick.” They will immensely enjoy Bruce Winston’s 
portrayal of Sergeant Buzfuz, and Charles McNaughton’s 
interpretation of Sam Weller, and John Cumberland’s 
finely drawn Pickwick, to mention three good things 
among a score. As to the women, Katharine Stewart 
as Mrs. Martha Bardell gives us the Dickens’ type of 
English landlady to the life, and Hugh Miller’s work as 
Jingle is almost worth the journey to the Empire Theater. 
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But when all’s said and done, the sad fact remains that 
the play as a whole is dull. At the opening performance 
its dullness continued till almost midnight. But that, of 
course, will be remedied by cutting out various episodes. 

The mention of dullness promptly brings several more 
new offerings to mind. One of these is “ Mister Romeo,” 
a comedy written by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Wallace 
A. Manheimer, which was announced as particularly 
sprightly. It is produced at Wallack’s Theater, by Murray 
Phillips, the gentleman who went in for two-dollar re- 
vivals last year, and ended the season full of regret and 
philosophy. It is the latter, perhaps, which makes him 
ask two dollars and seventy-five cents for a seat for “ Mis- 
ter Romeo.” (He declared last spring that New Yorkers 
don’t want cheap seats.) The Romeo seats are not worth 
the price he asks for them, though the play’s star, J. C. 
Nugent, a veteran actor and a good one, gives it some 
amusing moments. But the merest outline of the reputed 
plot shows how hard is the going for Mr. Nugent. He 
is supposed to be an elderly philanderer given to running 
after “ gold diggers.” One of these, with the connivance 
of his wife, undertakes to restore him to his family by 
teaching him a lesson—and this hilarious situation 
furnishes the comedy of the entire evening. In an earlier 
play of his, “ March Hares,” Mr. Gribble proved that he 
had wit and satire. “ Mister Romeo” sounds as if Mr. 
Gribble had written it and some office boy had revised it. 

“ Revelry,” Maurine Watkins’ dramatization of the 
novel which is so widely advertised as “ the inside history 
of the Harding administration,” is having its troubles. 
The bad taste of the novel was beyond question. Indeed, 
bad taste is far too mild a charge to make against any 
book which under the guise of fiction scandalously attacks 
recognizable persons in real life. Possibly the author of 
“ Revelry ” did not intend to attack Warren G. Harding. 
But he certainly offered an easily recognized portrait of 
him; and the appalling fiction climax of the book may 
carry conviction to minds open to that sort of influence. 
We are assured that desperate efforts are being made to 
remove “ Revelry” from our stage on the ground that 
it is a demoralizing representation of our Government and 
of certain high officials. Better done, it might be this. 
As a matter of fact, however, the play is innocuous, and 
one suspects that much of the propaganda against it 
emanates from the typewriter of its press agents. In 
her adaptation of the story, Miss Watkins shows none of 
the brilliance characteristic of her work in her successful 
play, “ Chicago.” Aside from a few scenes, “ Revelry ” 
has little vitality. Unless it is vitalized by the influences 
that seek to destroy it, it will probably pass away. 

Much preliminary advertising has also been given to 
Somerset Maugham’s play “ The Letter,” which was put 
on at the Morosco Theater the last week in September. 
The star of the new production is Katharine Cornell, who 
won her greatest stage success in the odorous “ Green 
Hat.” Two versions of the first act of “ The Letter” 
are being tried out “on the road.” Buffalo will have one 
version, Toronto the other; and New York, we are told, 
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will see the more popular of the two. However, New 
York’s first-night audience has been given printed 
copies of both versions, that they may realize what they 
are losing. Knowing nothing more about the play than 
this, I nevertheless feel safe in making two predictions: 
there will be “sex interest” in it from the rise of the 
curtain to its final fall, and however good or bad the play 
be, Katherine Cornell will make it a box-office success. 
The melodrama of the month is “ Tenth Avenue,” billed 
as “a play of Hell’s Kitchen,” and put on at the Eltinge 
Theater with William Boyd, Edna Hibbard and Frank 
Morgan as co-stars. After its first performance, early in 
the month, “ Tenth Avenue” was enthusiastically con- 
demned by all the press critics, but the chances are that it 
will hold on at the Eltinge for months. The gallery loves 
it and the orchestra finds it interesting enough to sit 
through. It is admirably acted, has numerous chills and 
thrills, and the virtues of the heroine are so obvious and 
so constantly emphasized that spectators experience a 
gratifying moral glow. The real job of the heroine is to 
reform all the crooks in the play. They keep her very 
busy. But the crooks are merely victims of conditions. 
“Blood Money,” at the Hudson, tries to be a melo- 
drama, and uses in the effort the good old devices of 
stolen money, dark rooms, creepy sounds and strange 
apparitions, while the audience looks on with wide and 
care-free smiles. Nobody is greatly thrilled and few are 
surprised by the climax, so it cannot be a real melodrama. 
Mary Boland’s new play, “ Women Go On Forever,” 
is a supreme example of the kind of attraction to keep 
away from. Miss Boland won unenviable success in one 
of our recent popular and most vulgar plays, “The 
Cradle Snatchers.” Why it was not suppressed I shall 
never understand. The producers of the new attraction 
artlessly explain that women go on forever “being 
naughty ;” so one infers that in her new play Miss Boland 
is running true to the form of its successful predecessor. 
Another good play to stay away from is “ What the 
Doctor Ordered,” an extremely vulgar farce now on at 
the Ritz. Others to avoid, for the same reason, are 
“ Greenwich Villagers” at the Grove Street Theater, and 
“Her First Affaire” at the Bayes. But anyone would 
know enough to avoid the last one, after a glance at that 
final ‘ e.’ 


MIRACLE 


What shall the sonnet be?—a chiseled thing 

Cut scrupulously from the marble’s chill 

Pure grandeur ; something perfect, chaste and still ? 
Or shall it be alive, and shall it sing? 
What shall the sonnet be?—a challenging 

That shall so glow and overflow and fill 

The heart with feeling and the mind with will 
That on its word the soul shall rise a-wing? 


This shall the sonnet be: of carven word, 
Perfect and chaste to the minutest line, 
Yet not by the poet’s careful art alone 
Fashioned and shaped, but as the soaring bird 
That, touched of Heaven’s Hand, with love Divine 
Leaps lark-like, skyward, from the insensate stone. 
CHarLes PHILLIPs. 
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REVIEWS 

Elizabeth Seton. By MapAme De Barserey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Much of the material used by those who recently wrote of 
Mother Seton was drawn from Madame De Barberey’s memoir 
published in French, in Paris, in the early ’eighties. Now that the 
cause of the beatification of the founder of the American Sisters 
of Charity is being advanced, this smooth-running and attractive 
translation, by the Rev. Joseph B. Code, of St. Ambrose Col- 
lege, Davenport, Iowa, from the sixth French edition, no doubt, 
will receive well-merited favor. The author having access to the 
archives at Emmitsburg has corrected some errors made by 
Madame De Barberey and has used the original manuscripts of 
Mother Seton’s writings, many thus appearing in English for the 
first time. Foot-notes explain these variations from the French 
text. A very valuable addition, giving a brief sketch of the Em- 
mitsburg Community of the Sisters of Charity since the death of 
Mother Seton, supplements the De Barberey chapters. It in- 
cludes the list of the Superiors; the location of the 170 missions 
opened since the foundation; the names of the 343 Sister nurses 
of this Community who served in our wars, and the necrology 
of 2,074 valiant women who have gone to their reward. This is 
fine historical material. Not so happy, however, are the pages 
dealing with the episode of 1846 that led to the separation of the 
New York Community from tie Emmitsburg jurisdiction and 
the establishment of the branch of the Sisters of Charity now so 
splendidly flourishing at Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson. Father 
Code had the Emmitsburg archives at his disposal and, if he wished 
to have the topic treated according to the accepted ethics of fair 
historical analysis, he should have given all the documentary de- 
tails, and not fragmentary, inconclusive records and ex parte al- 
legations, of the controversy between Father Deluol and Bishop 
Hughes. If he had been guided by the spirit of the Bishop’s 
famous midnight letter of New Year’s Eve, 1846, which he quotes 
with such zest, surely he never would have been guilty of the 
slander on the memory of John Hughes in the assertion that New 
York’s Catholic orphan asylum at that date was “a moral menace.” 
The ways of Providence are mysterious. The results of the 1846 
episode have been so magnificently fruitful and advantageous to 
the spread of the Faith and the promotion of Catholic education 
and charitable endeavor that the present generation would glad- 
ly forget the unpleasant details of the first rift in Emmitsburg’s 
harmonious religious routine. Father Code, as many other writers 
have done, might have given the incident a non-committal, casual 
reference. Failing this, the alternative of the impartial critical 
historian was to print the complete records available of the facts. 
It is to be regretted that he has not done this. T. F. M. 





The Sacramentary. Historical and Liturgical Notes on the 
Roman Missal. By I:peronso Scuuster. Translated by ARTHUR 
Levetts-MarKe. New York: Benziger Brothers. $5.00. 

One lays down the third volume of Dom Schuster’s wonderful 
study of the Roman Missal with the sense of seeing a great cathe- 
dral in all three dimensions, of breadth, length and height, which 
before one had looked upon merely in picture form. With great 
charm and simplicity of style, handling a vast erudition with the 
sure touch of an enlightened scholar, Dom Schuster shows us the 
liturgy of the Church not as a pious panorama, but as the whole 
past history of Christianity brought down to our days. The 
present volume treats of the liturgical cycle from Trinity to 
Advent, and the feasts of the Saints during the Christmas cycle, 
from November 29 to the end of February. A wealth of historical 
and archeological allusion is found in each day treated, in the most 
unexpected details: besides, the beautiful devotional and catecheti- 
cal elements are developed. The four absorbingly interesting es- 
says accompanying the discussion of the calendar should be read by 
everyone who feels, with Dom Schuster, that the hour has come to 
renew the spirit of the liturgy in the Church. They are entitled : 
Eastern Influence in the Roman Liturgy; The Place of Monasti- 
cism in the Liturgical Life of Rome; The “ Natalitia Martyrum ” 
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(funeral and local celebrations of the Martyrs) in the Ancient 
Liturgical Tradition of Rome; and, The Effect of the Yearly Litu: - 
gical Cycle on the Development of Popular Devotion. How many 
of us who recite daily the prayer Sub tuum praesidium: “We fly 
to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God,” know that this prayer, 
like many others, like the four great feasts of Our Lady: Assump- 
tion, Purification, Nativity and Annunciation, is taken from the 
liturgy of the Orient; or that when Pope Adrian, in the eighth 
century, ordered the historical Lessons of the Martyrs to be read 
in St. Peter’s, he was laying the germs of a liturgical revolution, 
culminating in the world-wide liturgy of the present day? 
| ae eS x 





A Political and Social History of England. By Frepericx C. 
Dietz. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

Whether used as a textbook or perused privately, this volume 
will be found eminently substantial. The work is very complete. 
Events are evolved with progressive proportion to their modernity 
right up to the Imperial Conference of 1926. Most of this is done 
very well indeed. The evolvement of parliament and then the 
advancing steps in the formation of the absolutism of the Crown 
are among the topics lucidly expounded in the first part of the 
story. As economics in history is one of the author’s stronger 
biases, its connection with and influence upon other movements is 
more abundantly illustrated. But in this regard Dr. Dietz has 
fallen into a grave error when he presents the economic motive, 
i.e., the preservation of the property of the Church, as the chief 
reason for Hildebrand’s enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy. 
This same mistake was made by James Harvey Robinson in his 
“The History of Western Europe”; but he corrected the error in 
his “ The Ordeal of Civilization,” after it had been pointed out in 
these columns. The enforcement of celibacy was motived first 
and foremost by the striving after a high and spiritual ideal 
recommended by Christ. Other statements here and there need 
correction, as when the doctrine of tyrannicide is attributed to the 
early Jesuits as a body. But in general it may be said that the 
author, an American, has the advantage of an outsider observing 
calmly the facts. He is without the rapid pugnacity of Hilaire 
Belloc or the staunch partisanship of George Trevelyan. The 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter have been extremely well 
chosen. P. M. D. 





Stuff and Nonsense. By Water pe LA Mare. New York: 


Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 

It is given only to a few men to laugh at things of their own 
making, and Walter de la Mare is one of those whose capers and 
dances are accepted by the reading world as the antics of a 
strangely sane man. “ Peacock Pie” and “The Listeners” de- 
lighted and stirred by their intense, adult childishness. This 
latest volume, is the most charming combination of Stevenson, 
Mother Goose, Lewis Carroll and Hilaire Belloc one could wish 
to find. Not that Mr. de la Mare has modeled his verses after 
any of these four; even in his “twiners,” variations on the limer- 
ick form, he is original. But fairy-land speaks of Mother Goose, 
and in these lines, grotesque ghosts of the cat and the fiddle and 
hurdling bovines, we see her again. A “ child’s garden of verses” 
has few attendants, but many corners. And in one of them is 
found this queer motley of pleasant specters which includes the 
balloonist who ate potatoes, the old lady who went “hopping” 
from Wapping to Kent, Dr. Cox, who had a way with foxes, 
“cantankerous sheep” with their “horrid, ironical Bah!”, the 
visitor of fashion who used a naughty word in the presence of the 
ruler of Siam, and above all, Ann’s Aunt Maria. Ann’s aunt, and 
little Jim, who was devoured similarly by a lion of Belloc’s cre- 
ating, will probably have much to talk about together in heaven. 
Is it any wonder then that the garden rings with merry shrieks, 
carefree and hilariously nonsensical, on this visiting day for grown- 
ups, and that a new peal is called for on every page of the journey 
from the tale of the old poet of Gizeh to the final woodcut by Bold 
which illustrates that a mouse has two ends? 5. BE. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Church in Old Bombay.—<After some twenty years of 
painstaking study, Ernest R. Hull, S. J., the world-famous former 
editor of the Bombay Examiner, has published “ Bombay Mission 
History, with a Special Study of the Padroado Question” (Bom- 
bay: Examiner Press. $1.50). It is a careful, analytic and un- 
biased study of a very delicate problem, based on a thorough 
examination of both partisan and non-partisan documents. “ Padro- 
ado,” the Portuguese word for “ Patronage,” consists in the faculty 
of nominating a candidate for some ecclesiastical office, if this 
patronage is given to a king, it is called a “Royal Patronage.” 
Such a patronage in India and other parts of the East was given 
to the Portuguese king by the popes in the 16th century. Shortly 
after 1600, it became clear that the Portuguese missionary enter- 
prise was exhausting itself, and that there was no likelihood of 
adequate measures being taken towards the conversion of the 
vast countries of the East then under the Royal Patronage of 
Portugal. Hence, in 1622, the Holy See erected a special congre- 
gation de Propaganda Fide, under which the missionary energies 
of the various religious Orders of other nationalities could be 
distributed to all those parts of the pagan world which the existing 
missionary personnel and resources were unable to reach. When 
Propaganda bishops and missionaries entered the territories where 
Royal-Patronage bishops had jurisdiction, there arose intricate 
questions over diocesan rights; thence, the so-called “ Padroado 
Question.” Father Hull’s study of India soon brought him to the 
depths of the controversy. His years of labor have enabled him to 
produce a thorough and exhaustive study of the Church in Bombay 
and Goa where Xavier evangelized the Indians. The present 
volume embraces the Bombay ecclesiastical history from 1534 to 
1861. Serious difficulties with the old Portuguese and native 
India clergy were experienced even as late as 1850, when the 
saintly Bishop Hartmann was called in to take over the delicate 
problem of dealing with the ‘obstinate native clergy against whom 
he was finally forced to issue the Bull of Excommunication. 





Futile Blasts Against Religion—Imagination run riot per- 
haps best characterizes Bruce Barton’s latest volume “ What Can 
a Man Believe?” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50), a complement to his 
two previously published best-sellers. The author anticipates that 
theologians will not be in accord with the sentiments he expresses. 
They cannot be. It is hard to see how anyone else can either, 
who is consistent and logical. Having rejected the Divinity of 
Christ and revealed religion, Mr. Barton here sets up his own 
religion, as frail as the foundations on which it rests. The style 
of the author and his cleverness in writing may not be questioned ; 
but this does not redeem its many blasphemous passages. As for 
the Catholic Church, though here and there the author has a 
complimentary allusion to it, for the most part he jibes at it as 
he does at all organized creeds. Incidentally many of the charges 
he lays at its door are based on Andrew White’s grossly un- 
scholarly volume concerning the warfare of science and religion. 

For nearly twenty years Bernard Bosanquet was a contributor 
to various learned British journals, his articles covering such 
diversified fields as ethics, ‘politics, esthetics, religion, etc. Under 
the title “Science and Philosophy and Other Essays” (Mac- 
millan), a number of these have been gathered together and edited 
in permanent form. The volume will make its appeal only to 
the metaphysician for its understanding presupposes too much 
historical and philosophical background for the general reader, 
while its style is usually heavy, involved and cloying. Needless to 
say, the author is not in harmony with the views of scholasticism. 
Moreover, much that he writes is wholly at variance with the 
tenets of revealed religion. 

The very blasphemous thesis that “the consequences of obeying 
God’s will in America are the extinction of the best individuals 
and the highest racial breeds” makes the content of “The Evil 
Religion Does” (Liberty Press. $2.00), by Morrison I. Swift. 
There is much sophistry and a good deal more misrepresentation 
in the little volume. 
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Studies in Catholicism—The chief teacher of the Faithful 
is the Sovereign Pontiff. One of the commonest forms that his 
teaching takes is the publication of encyclicals. These are used 
by him to proclaim to the world his views as head of the Church 
on grave ecclesiastical problems and they point out how particular 
and pressing questions are to be met. Primarily dealing with 
matters touching the spiritual or doctrinal life of the Church they 
very often concomitantly discuss social and political, or quasi- 
political, subjects because their solutions happen to have a very 
close connection with spiritual matters. They express the ideals 
and politics of their author. The fact, however, that they are 
usually issued in Latin puts them without the reach of many who 
might otherwise enjoy and profit by them. Under the title “The 
Encyclicals of Pius XI” (Herder. $2.25), the Rev. James H. 
Ryan has made the nine outstanding encyclicals of the present 
Holy Father available in permanent form in the vernacular. It 
will be recalled that the scope of the Holy Father’s writings in- 
cluded such widely different but pertinent topics as world peace, 
Church reunion, mission work, the Mexican persecution, the rela- 
tions of Church and State and the improvement of society. 

Adapting “The Sacred Scriptures Reduced to Meditations” by 
the Rev. Nicholas Paulmier, S.J., the Rev. Peter Geiermann, 
C.SS.R., has published “Follow Me” (Herder. $1.75). A sub- 
title tells the reader that it is a spiritual retreat clothed in words 
taken from Holy Writ. Its fifty-four meditations both in their 
content and their phraseology are an orderly recasting of the 
words of the Inspired Writer. Though source references are 
omitted, even those casually familiar with the Bible will recognize 
how deftly various passages have been woven into a splendidly 
connected whole, all suited to the subjects that make up a re- 
treat course. 

To most American priests and not a few of the laity Father 
Tim Casey, the creation of the Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R., 
is not a stranger. The pity is that he is not better known, for 
he has a popular and illuminating way of exposing unpopular 
and obscure truths which, were they more commonly mastered, 
would give strength and joy to many a soul. The sixth volume 
of “Father Tim’s Talks With People He Met” (Herder. $1.25), 
is recently off the press. Catholic layfolk will find it instructive 
and enjoyable reading for themselves, and useful to hand on to 
their non-Catholic friends. Father Tim has a way of telling 
a good story and always giving a bit of sound advice at the end. 


From French Presses.—The World War left in its trail many 
vexing problems, chiefly, of an international character. The result 
has been that scholars have applied themselves with renewed energy 
to the solution of the difficulties that stand in the way of amicable 
and profitable international relations. “Le Probléme de la Vie 
Internationale” (Lyons: Chronique Sociale de France. Rue du 
Plat, 16., 25 f.), is the story of Catholic principles, efforts and 
achievement as discussed and recorded at the 1926 session of the 
“Semaines Sociales de France,” held at Havre. The papers con- 
tained in the volume, all by expert social scholars, cover a wide 
range of topics and will prove interesting and informative for the 
student of Catholic sociological problems. 

Under the title “Autour de Platon; Essais de Critique at 
d'Histoire” (Paris: Beauchesne. Rue de Rennes, 117), Canon A. 
Diés publishes in two volumes of timely and profitable studies 
on the philosophical teachings of the great Greek master. Each 
of the essays has distinct merits while their general content covers 
many aspects of Plato’s doctrines. “Les Voisinages” and 
“ Socrate” make up the first volume. The second is devoted to 
“Les Dialogues” and “ Esquisses Doctrinales.” 

A revised and enlarged edition of “Le Monde Communiste ” 
(Paris: “Editiones Spes.” Rue Soufflot, 17. 5fr.), by Gustave 
Gautherot has been published. Attention is given the recent de- 
velopments in the Bolshevist movement in every country of the 
globe with particular emphasis.on its growth in France. The 
volume is well documented and contains helpful maps and statis- 
tical tables. 
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Now East, Now West. The Defenders. The Other To- 
morrow. The House of Fulfilment. Rainbow Island. Honor- 
able Picnic. 


When they aspire to live on intimate terms with the natives in 
English social circles, American climbers have a great deal to 
learn. Susan Ertz in “ Now East, Now West” (Appleton. 
$2.00), offers a character study that carries a moral. Althea, of 
New York, rapturizes over everything British when she settles in 
London with her too-devoted and too-American husband. But 
when she discovers that friendship does not mean what she 
imagined it might mean and that a divorce would not help her, and 
especially when she found that her husband had a spiritual affinity 
for another lady, she longs for her homeland, incurably selfish as 
before. Miss Ertz writes with an air of distinction and shows an 
intimate acquaintanceship with cultured British and American 
groups. 

Those who have learned to catch the pulse of the South from 
the novels of Stella G. S. Perry will give hearty welcome to her 
latest success, “ The Defenders” (Stokes. $2.00). This is a story 
of love and adventure in the New Orleans of 1815 with Chalmette 
as the scene of Louisiana’s struggle to save the United States from 
the British. Courage, loyalty and chivalry are woven into a truly 
colorful historical background. Here is found a triple love story 
with much rivalry and intrigue. The action starts with a conspiracy 
to betray Louisiana into the hands of the British. Before “The 
Defenders” prove their loyalty they encounter storms, shipwreck, 
battle, combat and exile. Action and complication follow in rapid 
and vivid portrayal. The story is wholesome, uplifting, inspiring. 
At the same time it teaches a strong lesson in history. 

Another novel with Southern setting is Octavus Roy Cohen’s, 
“The Other Tomorrow” (Appleton. $2.00). The scene is placed 
in a little town in Georgia and the characters are set and main- 
tained in action with the strings of a proverbial southern pride of 
ancestry. Of course, when any girl decides to marry a perfectly 
impossible egotist merely because he is considered the best catch 
of the season, instead of sensibly accepting the man who has been 
her heart’s choice from childhood, one knows just what to expect. 
Nor does the unexpected happen even when Octavus Roy Cohen 
undertakes to handle such a situation. The triangle remains pain- 
fully triangular until the town sheriff conveniently and very 
obligingly removes a rather unwieldy character. The author has 
been much more successful with his short stories. 

Mrs. L. Adams Beck, otherwise well known as E. Barrington, 
has written a new novel, “The House of Fulfilment” (Cosmo- 
politan. $2.50). That is to say, Mrs. Beck, who is herself a con- 
vert to Buddhism, has written a textbook of her religion under 
the very flimsy vehicle of an inconsequential and negligible story. 
Nothing more need be said of the book than this. But it would 
seem that Mrs. Beck, like many another person in the world 
today, is seeking after truth and that in the search she is passing 
through a certain undescribable miasma of uncertainty, doubt 
and mysticism. Ultimately the road she is traveling may lead 
this very gracious lady-writer to that real truth which is sub- 
stantial and graspable, Catholicism. 

“Rainbow Island” (Viking. $2.00), by Mark Caywood, is 
merely one of those very-fair-reading-to-be-forgotten-afterwards 
books. It is an adventure story of gun-running, vile-hearted sea 
captains, effective heroes and so on. Its heroine, however, is higher 
than the average in this type of book and the human interest is 
much better handled than it usually is by authors who attempt the 
same thing that Mr. Caywood has done. “ Rainbow Island” is a 
pleasant way of passing an otherwise unoccupied hour. 

With exquisite humor, Thomas Raucat travesties the customs 
and the mentality of the Japanese in the “Honorable Picnic” 
(Viking. $2.50). But it is a French farce and decidedly indeli- 
cate in its theme as in its parts. A European diplomat, who has been 
attracted by the charms of a Japanese young lady, is entrapped 
by the etiquette and courtesy of the Orientals, who are bewildered 
by his actions and whose devastating politeness bewilders him. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


“The Conquered Banner” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Being greatly interested in Mrs. Henry-Ruffin’s article in your 
issue of September 17, on Father Ryan’s “The Conquered Ban- 
ner,” I undertook to go through my own anthologies of Con- 
federate poems, with the result that I unearthed the following 
data : 

The collection of W. Gilmore Simms (obiter not Sims) was 
published in 1866, and was entitled “War Poetry of the South.” 
As Mrs. Henry-Ruffin states, he ascribes the authorship to “Mrs. 
Anna Peyre Dennies, of Louisiana,” but the name of the poem 
is given as “The Confederate Flag.” In Frank Moore’s “Songs 
and Ballads of the Southern People, 1861-1865,” published as late 
as 1886, it appears under the same title, “The Confederate Flag,” 
although the author is correctly shown as “Father A. J. Ryan.” 

The earliest date of publication in book form that I find is 1866. 
In that year, besides Simms’ collection, were published in New 
York, “South Songs: From the Lays of Later Days,” edited by 
T. C. De Leon; and in London, “ War Lyrics and Songs of the 
South,” both of which have it under the proper title, but give 
the author simply as “ Moina.’”’ No editor is named in the latter 
publication. A short preface states that “ A ‘ faithful few’ among 
the ‘honorable women, not a few,’ in the Northern and Border 
States of the late Southern Confederacy, have thrown hastily to- 
gether [this little book] to secure a fund for the relief of the 
crippled and invalid men who fought as soldiers in the war at the 
South,” as well as “the impoverished women and children, widows 
and orphans;” and also that “For reasons that require no ex- 
planation, the present volume has been printed in England.” 

Miss Mason’s collection was first published in 1867, and a sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged, in 1868. Both editions credit 
the poem to “ Moina,” but explain that this is Father Ryan, as 
Mrs. Henry-Ruffin says. However, the date of publication in 
the “ Freeman’s Journal,” also mentioned in both editions, is 
printed June 24th, 1865, not May. The 1867 edition includes Mrs. 
Dennies’ “ Carolina” dated, “ New Orleans, December 1, 1861,” 
but it is under her own name in full, not “ Moina.” The 1868 
edition contains Father Ryan’s “Our Dead,” signed “ Moina,” 
and dated, “Knoxville, Tenn., March 1, 1867,” indicating apparent- 
ly that he was using this nom de guerre as late as that. 

It may not be generally known that “ The Conquered Banner” 
was set to music by A. E. Blackmar, and so published by Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston. 

New York. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mrs. M. E. Henry-Ruffin falls into the error of naming Nor- 
folk, Va. as the birthplace of Father Abram J. Ryan, and more- 
over assigns 1839 as the date of his birth. 

Miss Kate Keogh White, the eminent historian of Knoxville, 
Tenn., a kinswoman of Father Ryan, states explicitly in her 
article, “Father Ryan—the Poet-Priest of the South” in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly for January, 1919, that he was born in 
Limerick, Ireland, in 1836. She writes that he was the son of 
John Thady Ryan and grandson of Thaddeus Richard Ryan, a 
merchant of Limerick. She adds that Father Ryan came to the 
United States with his parents and other relatives, landing at 
Charleston, S. C. in 1839. Thomas White, one of the emigrants, 
remained in South Carolina, while his cousins, the Ryans, went 
to Norfolk, Va., where they had relatives, the children of Major 
Michael Ryan, a Revolutionary soldier who had received land 
in Virginia for service. (Griffin’s “ Historical Researches” ; also, 
Thomas White’s Papers). 

When the children were old enough to attend school, the Ryan 
family moved to St. Louis, Mo., in order that their children might 
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have the best Catholic educational advantages of those early days. 
After his graduation from the Christian Brothers’ College in St. 
Louis, young Abram Ryan entered the Catholic Seminary at Ni- 
agara, N. Y., where he was ordained to the priesthood when 
barely of canonical age. 

I trust that this authentic information regarding the birthplace 
of the poet-priest will forever dispel the myth that he was a 
native of Norfolk, Va. 

New Orleans, La. James J. O’Brien, S.J. 

Laymen and Convert Making 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The topic of conversions discussed in America should interest 
vitally every Catholic. The fact that it does not greatly interest 
the average Catholic makes its discussion the more timely. The 
figures quoted in AMERICA are not highly encouraging, when it 
is remembered that we alone have the real thing in religion to 
offer. 

Nearly all our devoted priests are either busily engaged in 
parish work or in the specific tasks of religious congregations. 
The tremendous undertaking of exposing Catholic truth to mil- 
lions outside the Church is a proposition beyond the physical capa- 
bilities of the zealous clergy alone. Thus, how apt are the words 
of Newman: “The layman is the measure of the Church to the 
non-Catholic.” 

The laity generously support foreign missions, and are devoted 
in their manifestation of faith at such times as the Eucharistic 
Congress; in the main, also, they support properly their pastors. 
These are real indications of a living faith, But by a paradox, 
the Catholic laity in America seem to have a strange apathy with 
regard to active personal work in explaining Catholic truth to 
non-Catholics. 

The average layman feels that it is not “up to him” to propa- 
gate the Faith. He forgets that Pope Leo XIII called upon 
even the laity to be “living echoes of the Faith” not only by ex- 
ample but also by precept. 

Many laymen realize they are not very clear themselves about 
all the Church’s teachings, and when questioned about the Faith 
often give vague answers. “Father Murphy could soon explain 
that” is, in substance, the answer often given to enquiring non- 
Catholics. 

The non-Catholic wants his answer, not from “ Father Murphy” 
but from his layman friend. Not getting it from him, he either 
does not get any answer, or gets one from a person who is well 
informed on what the Church does not teach, but who claims to 
have “the inside dope on the Church of Rome.” As long as other- 
wise well informed Americans have any reason to think, how- 
ever falsely, that the Catholic religion is an importation, in vari- 
ous forms as they see it, from Italy, France, Spain or Ireland, 
there will be no general movement upon their part towards a sym- 
pathetic study of its claims. 

The writer would not hesitate to expose and explain Catholic 
truth to such straight-thinking Americans as, for example, Chief 
Justice Taft or Governor Fuller, but he would not expect to im- 
press them favorably if the case for the Church was linked up, 
even in his own mind, with any racial sentiments. Of course, it 
is only to be expected that those who have received the Faith 
simultaneously with their racial aspirations should find it difficult 
to hold separate that which is human, natural and transitory, 


from that which is Divine, supernatural and eternal. 
Wollaston, Mass. Wiuiam E. KerrisH. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the discussion of the number of converts C. S. says “If our 
Catholics would make use of their Catholic papers to enlighten 
those who are in darkness, many more converts would be made.” 
Enlarging on his suggestion, would we not do well to emulate 
the organized educational methods of the Christian Scientists? 
Hardly a hotel, railroad, or department-store waiting room is 
without a copy of their literature. Many who wouldn’t consider 
going out of their way for the Christian Scientist point of view 
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will read it here. If we did likewise, omitting, however, magazines 
which belittle the sincerity of all those outside the Fold, would 
we not stimulate an interest that would sometimes lead to con- 
versions, and in many more cases, to better understanding ? 

This as a preliminary to a reading room, an accessible, at- 
tractive room where Catholics, non-Catholics who are definitely 
interested, and the casual passersby might comfortably read or bor- 
row the best of our magazines and the best books on the Faith, 
Church History, and our saints. I have first-hand knowledge of 
the influence of such a place. Once, having to wait some time for 
an appointment, my attention was caught by an attractive group 
of windows marked “ Christian Science Reading Room—vVisitors 
Welcome.” I went in. The atmosphere was so pleasant, the at- 
tendant so unobtrusive yet friendly, that I am sure that if I were 
without religious belief I should go there again. 

Another point! Every Sunday thousands—the radio announcers 
say millions—of those who have gone to church as well as those 
who never go, listen to words of help from minister or rabbi. 
Doesn't it seem an opportunity lost that they never hear our holy 
and able priests? 

South Boston, Mass. Mary O’M. Timmins. 


The Obligation of Catholic Education 


To the Editor of America: 

Your editorial on the Catholic School (September 17, p. 534) 
points out quite correctly that the general Church Law has no 
defined precept obliging parents to send their children to Catholic 
schools, for the Code merely forbids neutral schools and imposes 
a Christian education in general, be it at home or elsewhere. The 
editorial then goes on to apply the general law to our own coun- 
try: thereupon it concludes that education in Catholic schools be- 
comes obligatory because in most cases home Christian education 
is out of the question and the Catholic school so becomes the 
only means to provide the education prescribed by the Code. 

Apart from this logical deduction, it seems to me that there 
exists for the United States a positive precept obliging parents 
to send their children either to the parochial or other Catholic 
schools. It is found in the decree of the Third Council of Balti- 
more (n. 196) where the assembled Bishops, who knew the con- 
ditions of our land and who, in so important an assembly, were 
guided by the Spirit that enlightens the Church, “not only ex- 
horted, but with all the authority in their power obliged”.... 
the parents to send their children to parochial or Catholic schools, 
unless the local bishop judges otherwise. 

Now to my mind the Third Council of Baltimore retains all 
its authority and binding force, if we are to judge by canons 6, i, 
and 22 of the new Code, since the Baltimore decree is by no 
means opposed to the general law, but merely applies it to the 
needs of our country. May this Catholic school question be ironed 
out to its logical conclusion, expressed by the slogan “ Every 


Catholic Child in a Catholic School.” 
Lowell, Mass. E. B. 


[E. B. has misread both the editorial and the Baltimore decrees. 
AMERICA certainly did not say that “the general Church law has 
no defined precept obliging parents to send their children to Cath- 
olic schcols,” but that the Church “does not order the child to go 
to school, not even to the parish school ;” which is quite a differ- 
ent matter. 

As for the Baltimore decrees, if E. B. will turn from No. 196 
to 199, he will find, under paragraph IV, that the obligation to 
send the child to the parish school does not hold when it is clear 
that the child is receiving a Catholic education vel domi vel in 
aliis scholis Catholicis, that is, “either at home or in other Cath- 
olic schools.” Hence E. B.’s conclusion “there exists for the 
United States a positive precept obliging parents to send their 
children either to the parochial or other Catholic schools” must 
be rejected. 

Of course, as AMERICA pointed out clear!: in the editorial, 
“the parents who both can and will give their children a thorough 
education in religion in the home are few, and very far between.” 
Hence for most parents, the parish or some other Catholic school 
is indispensable if they desire to fulfil their obligations to their 


children. Ed. America.] 














